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COURTSHIP AND WEDLOCK; 



OR, 



LOVERS AND HUSBANDS. 



INTRODUCTION. 



LovEBS and Husbands ! — The worshippers and 
the worshipped I — The slaves and the masters ! 
— The bumble and the mighty I — What a theme 
of intense and boundless interest for the whole 
female world I— For who, while triumphing in 
the patient devotion of the lover, does not feel 
some misgivings, as to how it may be, when it 
is her turn to watch, to wait, to endure, to 
* Love, honour and Obey 1' — And who, however 
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2 COURTSHIP AND WEDLOCK. 

happy in her choice, however fair her portion 
of domestie bliss, however easy her yoke, how- 
ever light her burthen, does not look back with 
a wild and deep regret, to those bright days, 
when the kind and careful, but matter-of-fact, 
calculating, and alas I fault-finding husband, 
was the adoring, the sanguine, the all-admiring 
lover ! 

In vain, in vain. It is alas ! quite certain, 
and it is proved every day by the experience of 
thousands, that the intimacy of domestic life 
which frequently increases the warm and 
romantic devotion of the female heart, has a 
most refrigerating and disenchanting effect on 
the yes ! we must say it, (doubt it who will I) 
the less sublime affection of man I 

A great writer has said, treating of this very 
subject, that ^* Custom comes with its inevita- 
ble curse", ard many men seem rather to 
pride themselves, on the readiness^ with which 
they cease to adore any object, become familiar 
to their senses— Yea I and to despise what they 
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consider a sort of spaniel attribute of woman 
— ^the power of loving on, and often more and 
more fondly^ in spite of weaknesses revealed, 
faults discovered, unkindnesses, and even 
cruelties endured I 

But^ that it is truly noble or great, to be able 
to love, only as long as novelty lasts^ as the 
senses are unsated, and the eye unfamiliar 
with the charm, We must most positively deny ; 
that surely is the loftiest power of fancy, which 
can invest with a thousand subtle associations 
and ideal charms— 

" The primrose by the river's brim." 

The every day companion, the fire-side 

friend! — that is the noblest imagination which 

can discover some new charm in the most 

familiar face I — some new music in the most 

familiar voice, some new virtue in the most 

closely, studied and best known character I — 

AiiL CONSTANCY IS STBENGTu! — all iuconstancy, 
B 2 
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hear it ye scoffers who pride yourselves, on what 
you fancy, is a delicate ^tcvrtfam^m of taste, and 
apoeticalloveof variety and of change, all en- 
C019STANCTIS weakness! Theclingiufirdevotion, 
you are haughtily pleased to recognise in woman, 
even w hile you affect to despise it, does not always 
arise from blindness to your faults, grovelling 
passion for your persons, or the weak reliance 
of the parasite plant, that clings to the noble 
tree, it adorns and destroys. — No! you are 
often loved, (little as you deem it) because you 
need so much, the comfort, the protection^ the 
watchful tenderness of woman's love ! — Be- 
cause, however gifted, lofty, and independent 
may seem the man she loves, woman knows 
and feels, that the world wUl forsake, its ob- 
jects disappoint, Man rival and betray, and 
that A^, the mighty and the scornful, has nothing 
real to depend upon but woman's love, nothing 
Jirm to cling to but woman's constancy, nothing 
of certain shelter, but woman's bosom ! 

Yes I in woman's love (even for the loftiest) 
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there is a tender^ t proyident^ a protecting 
anxiety, partaking of the nature of maternity, — 
and often the glorious attributes with which she 
perseveres in investing some false idol, are a 
prootf not of his greatness or glory, but of the 
loftiness of her own imagination and the purity 
of her own heart I 

Again, her readiness to forgive cannot be a 
proof of weakness, since the more she forgives, 
the more she copies the AH Powerful, the All 
Wise, the All Good 1 

It is a very low, mundane, and Corsair 
pride, the pride in vengeance and in the Satanic 
incapability of forgiving I 

There is nothing so sublime as a prompt and 
entire forgiveness. The grecU Johnson, never 
seems so small as a moralist, as when he talks of 
delighting in a ^ good hater;' and every true 
christian heart responds to the poet's exclama- 
tion — 

*' To err is humao, to forgive dirine. 
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Man need not then glory so much, that nei- 
ther as an indivi'lual nor, as a race, he can ever 
forgive a frailty, or take a penitent to his bosom ! 
nor need woman be ashamed to own, that how- 
ever wronged, neglected, or outraged, her 
heart is ever prone to forgive I 

However this, we must own, that the same 
woman who is extreme to mark what is done 
amiss by a Lover, is often ready and eager to 
put the most favorable construction on all that 
eniianates from a Husband ; and in this she is 
surely wise — one must yield, pne must obey, 
one must follow ; and when (Mice the wife has 
sensibly made up her mind to be that ouq ; and 
where she cannot do so, she has not only erred, 
but perjured herself, she cannot do better than 
(;uftiva^eahabit,offaithandrelianceon him, whom 
she has chosen, knowing that both the laws of God 
and man had appointed him as her Guide, her 
Comforter, her Protector. 

But with the lover, there is no such duty. 
Woman cannot be too cautious, too watchful^ 
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too exacting in her choice of aloyer, who, from 
the slave of a few weeks or months — (rarely 
years)— is to become the Master of her future 
destiny^ and the guide^ not only through all time^ 
but perhaps eternity ! 

What madness then to suffer the heart to be 
taken captive by beauty, talent, grace, fascin- 
ation, before the reason is convinced of the 
soundness of principle, the purity of futh, the 
integrity of mind of the future husband. 

It is not always the all-enduring, devoted 
and impassioned lover who makes the kindest, 
the most attentive and forbearing husband. 

We have often seen, the coldest inattention, 
the most mortifying disparagement, the most 
insulting inconstancy, follow even in the first 
months of matrimony, on the most romantic 
devotion and blindest adoration of courtship. 
The honeymoon seems to exhaust every drop 
of honey, and leave nothing but stings in the 
jar. 

^gain, the lover who dares to be a MAN, and 
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to ^* hint a fault, and hesitate dislike/ even though 
the happiness of his whole life seems to him at stake^ 
— One who may forget a bouquet, or neglect a 
compliment, arrive a few minutes too late, or 
be disinclined for a waltz or a polka, not ad<- 
mire a fashion, or disagree with a sentknent, 
such a lover, despicable and indifferent as he 
is pronounced to be, by astounded mammas and 
indignant aunts (jealous for their daughters 
and nieces, as for themselves), — and far as he 
falls short, of romantic sisters' and young friends' 
exacting notions, — may turn out the best of 
good husbands after all I 

If he dared to be a man, when he bad every 
thing to gain, he will not be a coward when he 
has, (in the world's opinion,) nothing to lose. 

We say the world — because in our own esti- 
mation every married pair, (even after the indis- 
soluble knot is tied,) have still much to lose, if 
they risk one iota of the trusty the confidence 
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aod the tenderness of those^ whose mere free- 
dom they have enchained fur life. 

The tale then to which we have given the 
title of CounTsuip and Wedlock, and which 
treats of course, of varieties of both species, 
and of woman as the '' woo'd and the won " 
in Courtship and io Wedlock, will, we hope, 
be found to contain both precept and practice, 
example and warning. 

If any should find a few hints for converting 
a devoted lover, into a kind and condtant 
husband, and for retaining in the love of that 
husband, something of the ardent attention of 
the lover, we have not written, nor have they 
read in vain. 

Although our French neighbours are wisely 
afraid, of what they cleverly call excis de pre* 
venancesy and although there is no doubt that 
however well meant, a tactless exuberance of 
affection, and a lavish and indiscriminate use 
of Les petits soins, is wearing, irritating and 
didenchanting to that petulant, spoilt creature 

B 5 
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Man I Yet, in the married state, kindness^ warm, 
watchful and sincere, should be every wife's 
rule of action — and though some moralists tell 
her to oppose Strength with Cunningy never to 
own a faulty or to disclose more than is perfectly 
convenient to her; yet would we advocate 
candour and perfect truth as the only real safe- 
guards in the long run. *' Kindness and 
Candour/' these should be the motto of married 
life, for man and woman too. 

How seldom they are such, let thousands of 
wedded pairs blush to own — and trace, to that 
deficiency, the greatest and most complicated of 
miseries, the miseries of wedded life. 

No ! as the poet says, 

" With caution choose, but then be fondly kind. 
The niggard heart, that but by halves is given, 
Deserves no place in Love's delicious Heaven." 

But at the same time, that woman yields her 
warm young heart, to the novel and entrancing 
delight of loving, (often alas, ^ not wisely but 
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too well,') let it be the study of Reason, be- 
fore her senses are enthralled, her mind subdued, 
and her spirit taken captive, to choose with 
caution. 

Soundness of principle, and purity of faith I 
if she is secure of these, she cannot go wrong — 
but what brilliancy of intellect, what beauty 
or grace, what wealth, or what position, can 
atone to a Christian woman for the frightful 
* discovery that she is unequally ' yoked with an 
unbeliever, and the result of such an union 
let our readers trace in the story of Court- 
ship AND Wedlock. 
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CHAPTER L 



Lez Manages de Convenances* 



Thb love of titles is inherent in almost every 
human breast — women, who feel on all subjects 
more acutely, if not more deeply than men, 
carry this predilection further, and often achieve 
the ridiculous in aiming at the sublime. They 
smile at this folly in our Transatlantic neigh- 
bours, who, with their national spirit of exag- 
geration, exhibit all the foibles they have 
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inherited from their '^ English Mamma,'' so 
magnified, that like insects, seen through the 
hydro*oxigen microscope, we are disgusted with 
what would scarce have attracted our notice, or, 
at worst, only have raised asmilel An Innkeeper's 
wife, w ho glories in her husband' s being hailed as a 
General, while he serves his customers, appears 
to us a very ridiculous specimen of vulgar 
vanity, and yet, every would-be fine English 
lady, who courts some questionable Baronet, 
some roue Peer or worse still, some ^ Baron^ 
* Comtek or • Marq^is^ and would rather give 
her daughters to any one of them, (little as she 
knows of them,) than to some sttrling man of 

worth in every sense, (if only a plain Mr. ,) 

this lady, though not so grossly ridiculous as 
*' Mrs. General Boniface" across the water, is, 
at heart, as vain and as vulgar — and so much 
the more blameable, as her opportunities of 
forming juster estimates, have been neg- 
lected and despised. 

Some few seasons ago, two very pretty girls 
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made their d^but in London. They belonged 
to that large and ever-increasing class^ which 
scorns to be called of the middlci and yet 
which the highest scarcely recognizes— people 
who contrive to get presented — who may be 
seen once or twice at Almack*s» trying to look 
as much at ease^ as if they were habitues 
there, (among the elite^ but not of the ^lite — ) 
people wbo lose no opportunity of knowing 
a Lord, no matter, whether in his nonage or 
his dotaffe, a young boy or an old bore — people^ 
in short, of the " aspiring class'* — very un- 
comfortable people they are, and very uncom- 
fortable people to know — generally living be- 
yond their incomes, too obsequious or too 
coul, just as they fancy you a Somebody or a 
Nobody— oheuy sadly out in their calculations, 
and always offending and atoning, courting 
aixl repelling— clinabing and stumbling by 
turns! — Poor Mrs. Orde! — Mrs. Colonel Orde^ 
as she had the very bad taste to write, or 
rather print herself on her cards— was a pretty. 
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and clever, and would have been a charmiog 
woman had she belonged to any other class >* 
and had she cultivated any other taste, than 
that for titles and fine people I 

She loyed her daughters with an affection, 
at once lively and intense, and would have 
made any sacrifice to their happiness, but that 
of this " ruling passion" of her heart. It had 
been irritated into action, and increased to 
morbidity, by what she considered the brilliant 
marriages of her nieces, the ** Beauchamp 
girls," as she always slightingly called them — 
who, with less beauty, less fortune, and 
fewer accomplishments than her own Ko- 
salie and Jeannetca possessed, had, by 
means of a good introduction, and a bad 
amt)ition, married, the one an old, decrepit, 
dissipated Peer — the other an Italian Marquis, 
attached tp an embassy, with nothing real 
abont him but his enormous appetite, his in- 
solent and public inconstancy, his furious 
passions, and bis perfectly artistic talent in 



• 
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making up a bald^ sallow* savage, dark-looking 
skeleton, into a bland, graceful, blooming, 
elegant cavalier. 

All that Nature had done towards thid result 
was the bestowing on him a very tall, ma- 
jestic, large boned frame, a pair of lustrous 
black eyes, and a shewy nose. Art supplied 
a ventilating peruque on which both hair and 
head were so perfect, the imposition was not 
only never detected, but never even suspected. 
Art dyed, with corresponding glossy black, the 
grisly ey e-bro wsy moustaches and whiskers, tinted 
the cheeks and lips, supplied two dazzling rows of 
pearly teeth, rounded to perfection the hollowed 
lanky form and sent forth be-furred, be-braided, 
covered with orders, and fragrant of heliotrope. 
The Marchese di Castelnuovo — the admired of 
all admirers, the envied of the men, the courted 
of the women, and who, two hours before he 
left the temple of Art, (his Dressing-room,) was 
a squalid, shrunken wreck — bald, toothless, old 
and ugly I 
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Still he was the Marquis de Castelnuov 
attach^ to one embassy^ and expecting to be 
himself an ambassador, received at Court and 
f^ted every where, and such as he was, in reality, 
some thirty years her senior, Louisa Beauchamp, 
at eighteen, fell desperately in love with him, 
bestowed herself, and her ten thousand 
pounds upon him, and was considered by all 
her English friends to have made a briUiant 
match, almost equal in splendour to that of 
her sister Augusta, whose husband, though 
an English Peer, had none of the personal 
advantages of the marquis, whose bald 
head glistened like a new born mushroom ; 
whose nose and chin approximated sadly; who 
cared more for comfort than for show ; whose 
corpulence no belt restrained ; who never tried 
to please, but only to be pleased — made love 
to every pretty woman, because it amused him 
to do so, and married, from a mere freak, and 
because a nephew, whomlie envied and disliked, 
admired the blooming Augusta and asked her 



-^ ^ 
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to ' polk ' with him ; and the artful young Hus- 
band— Flunter having coldly declined^ whispered 
into the ear of the old beau» ** does Captain 
Trevanian not know how much I prefer sitting 
by you, to dancing with him. His conver- 
SBtion after yours is like luke warm Bucellas 
after iced Champagne." 

The earl of Tunbridge looked into the softly 
animated face of Miss Beauohamp. She gazed 
tenderly at him—" I'll marry, I'll have an heir 
yet and cut out that puppy," he thought. He 
proposed, was joyfully accepted and at the end 
of a month, Augusta became Countess of Tun- 
bridge. 

Throw the bridal veil over both those 
M'eddings. It is not yet time to lift it, and to 
ask, what lies beyond those piles of silver favors, 
orange wreaths, gay trousseaus, glittering gems 
and white kid gloves. At present all we know 
is, that envy whitened the very lips that tried 
to smile congratulation — that every letter of 
every female friend or foe of the Beauchamps 
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was full of nothing but these splendid matches, 
that Lady Beauchamp was in a fever of ecstasy5 
though lef\ alone in her glory^ for the Marquis 
took his bride at once to his Palazzo at Florence, 
and the Earl of Tunbridn^e carried his countess 
and his chronic rheumatism to Baden-Baden. 

And of all whose heads these nuptials filled 
with schemes, of all whose hearts in con- 
sequence beat high with emulation, none per- 
haps surpassed the aunt of the brides, whose 
daughters, Rosalie and Jeannetta, had officiated 
among the bridesmaids, and whose appearance 
had elicited so much admiration, that their 
mother resolved to accelerate, by one year, the 
projected and long wished for season of their 
introduction. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTERS, AND THE OLD 

SCOTCH AUNT. 



Mrs. Orde had a very handsome jointure, and 
her daughters six-thousand pounds a-piece in 
actual possession,, as much more on their at- 
taining their majority and a reversionary interest 
in a thousand a-year, dependant on their 
mother's death, but which, as she was of a good 
constitution and in the prime of life, it seemed 
probable would not very soon be theirs ! Of 
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this interest^ the girls knew nothing, and they 
loved their mother so tenderly, that they would 
have hated the bare idea of any benefit to be 
purchased by her loss. 

It was at the close of the season that the 
brilliant weddings of the '* Beauchanfp girls " 
had taken place, and Mrs. Orde having deter- 
mined to introduce her own daughters next 
spring in London, resolved to pass the interval 
in improving to the utmost their personal and 
mental attractions. She was quite of Dr. 
Johnson's opinion, that '* though there may be 
health without beauty, there is no beauty 
without health ", and therefore she resolved to 
spend the Autumn and the Winter, which were 
to precede "The Season in Town" in that 
healthiest of all watering places, Brighton. 

Mrs. Orde herself was of Scotch descent, a 
Macpherson by name, and though born and 
bred in England she had inherited much of the 
beauty, something of the accent, and many of 
the prejudices and peculiarities which distin* 
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guish the daughters of Scotia — There is 
generally in the true Scotch character, a sort 
of simple shrewdness (or shrewd simplicity), a 
quaint mixture of pride and humility , of gentle- 
ness and daring, of warmth of heart and 
reserve of manner, which make it, to our minds, 
as original as it is fascinating— All these pecu- 
liarities were, however, much more prominently 
marked in the character of Miss Jenny 
Macpherson — an old Scotch aunt of Mrs. Orde's 
— ^who, having outlived all her other relatives, 
left ^* Bonnie Glasgow " where she was as she, 
said, the *' Centre of a circle I' (of old Scotch 
spinsters by the way) '* to gie to her ain niece, 
and her dear grand nieces, the benefit o' her 
experience, and o' her countenance." 

Miss Jenny Macpherson, far too proud to be 
indebted to any one, insisted on making a fair 
remuneration for her board, lodging, and an 
occasional "cast in the corrige" — She was 
quick, kind, proud— very irascible — vain of 
her bye-gone charms— of some pretensions to 
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literary taste (albeit old-fashioned in ber notions) 
— and gloriously prond of her own sex. 

Looking upon woman as the best, and there- 
fore the most finished work of the creation, — 
warmly sympathising with the Flora MTvors, 
the Helen M'Gregors of her land, and uphold- 
ing independence of character and mental su- 
periority throDghont the female world — ^pity- 
ingtheentle, and despising the meek among 
her sex— dignified enough, when any flattery 
was addressed to herself* personally, but very 
accessible to any praise, however hyperbolical 
and enthusiastic, when her sex was its object. 
In proportion to her habit of over-rating 
Woman, was that of under*rating Man, whose 
place in the creation she attributed to btute 
force**-whose weaknesses she delighted in point- 
ing out, — whose attentions she professed always 
to have despised — and about whom she gene- 
rally concluded by saying — '* Indeed, niece 
Orde, had these na^ been my sentiments fra' 
early girlhood, and hod I, amang hosts o' ad- 
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meerers, found ain I oould oonscientioualy vow 
to ' lore, honoar, and obey/ I'd noo he, na a hale^ 
hearty, independent Bpeenster , wi' a wull o* 
my ain,' and a gude name o' my ain, 
but some puir, sickly, worn-out wife 
of some tyrant men, wi' disobedient sons to 
proveede for, and helpless dochters to marry — 
I'd hae na' a penny at my ain command, nor 
git ain, nor a bill paid, withot a grudge and a 
grunt— and I'd na' hae the pride o' writing 
mysel' Jenny Macpherson to the end, or of 
kenning that that spotless name will gang wi' 
me to the grave, and brighten up the coffin 
lid o' the last o' her race." 

To these and similar remarks, Mrs. Orde, a 
woman of the world, who had been many years 
a wife, without being a slave, sometimes re- 
plied with a strength of argument which 
aroused all the energies of the old Scotch 
spinster, and often put her into a violent passion ; 
but more frequently she only smiled at what 
she considered an old maid's spite against Man-- 

VOL. I. c 
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kind, and tried to counteract the influence of 
8uch rebellious sentiments by pointing out to 
her daughters how easily Woman 

" Charms by accepting, by submitimg sways, ^ 
And has her humour most, when she obeys." 

This common policy suited well enough the 
gentle, temporising nature of pretty Rosalie 
Orde« who inherited her mother's fair hair, 
blue eyes, soft features and feminine nature — 
(we uae feminine in the common acceptation of 
the term) — but Jeannetta was cast in a different 
mould; frank, daring, romantic, true to the 
heart's core and proud as Miss Jenny Macpher-* 
son herself, but of a pride less tinged with 
caricature, Jeannetta scorned the policy which 
bids her sex to * stoop to conquer,' which up- 
holds cunning as woman's best resource, and 
makes mancBfuvring not only a work of neces- 
sity, but a labor of love. She did not share 
her aunt's absurd and crotchetty notions of 
woman's superiority and man's insignificance ; 
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but she insisted on equality^ possibly because 
her frank nature, proud spirit, and brave heart 
convinced her that she^individualiy, at least hadf 
like Elizabeth, the heart of a King, and felt 
strong in her own internal conviction that 
Seneca erred in believing there is a sex in the 
soul. 

Her beauty, inherited from her father, (the 
brave Colonel Orde, whose bones whitened on a 
foreign soil) was of the Flora M'lvor school, 
and perfect of its kind, and the few who had 
been fortunate enough to see the forthcoming 
beauties, declared that neither Minna and 
Brenda, nor any other brunette and blonde, of 
poetry or romance could more sweetly repre- 
sent ^ Night and Morning,' than did Rosalie and 
Jeannetta Orde. 
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CHAPTER III. 



FIB8T LOVE. 



They were a very happy and a very merry 
party, were the Ordes and Miss Macpher8on> 
during this lovely autumn at Brighton, located 
in one of the handsomest houses on the Marine 
Parade. The beautiful sea " ever varying, yet 
still the same," delighting them by its grandeur 
when they wearied of watching the gay 
trifiers, riding, driving, walking, bowing, 
ogling, jesting^ coquetting and sentimentalizing 
on the parade, beneath their windows; when sick 
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of the artifidal smile, the empty laugh, the ra- 
cant stare — ' the flatteries paid to fellow worms/ 
It was delightful to Jeannetta to see the Sun go 
down in golden glory like a dying King, and 
the moon rise like our own fair Queen, chaste 
and mild, in silver purity, to reign in the old 
Monarch's place. Then did she love to watch 
the court of stars that gathered round her, and 
the silver tokens she gave in queenly bounty, to' 
every bowing wave ! then every sail that shone 
in the distance had a charm for her fancy, and 
every cloud that stole over the moon's fair face 
thrilled her with sweet memories of *' A)p, the 
Renegade," or passionate •• Corinne." 

Meanwhile her kind, fond mother sate by the 
bright fire, always welcome on an autumnal 
evening at Brighton, her fingers busy with 
some gay silken web, her fancy with a gayer 
fei;ill, woven of the threads of her young daughters' 
destinies, and pretty Rosalie enjoyed the while 
some sprightly tale of modern life by Mrs, 
Trollope or Mrs. Grey, and Miss Macpherson 
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revelled in some old romance where woman 
was duly adored, or worked Joan of Arc in 
coloured worsteds, as a pendant to a gorgeous 
screen representing Queen Bess before the 
Fort at Tilbury. And well did the whole 
scene prove how happy women can be, if man 
will but let them, or as Miss Jenny said, *' let 
them alane." '* For my part, niece Orde," she 
would often ezdaim, <* the introduction of ain 
mon into a happy hame o* females, seems to 
me much like that o' the auld serpent into the 
garden of Eden — wi mon comes vanity, envy^ 
jealousy, heart-burnings, bock-bitings, weeping 
and gnashing o' teeth. My proud darling 
Jeannetia, and my sweet smiling Rosalie I Ah 
niece Orde, when onee some wily suitors 
darken these doors^ Jeannetta will grow tame, 
and Rosalie flighty ; ye'll see the proud Jane 
fade in the ain and sweet Psyche in the ither,. 
ye'll ken na mair that ye haetwa dochters, nor I 
that I hae twa grond nieces." 
The good humoured Mrs. Orde smiled at 
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these dark prophecies, which she inwardly con- 
sidered as the crotchets of a disappointed old 
maid, and longed none the less, as she laughingly 
told Kosalie, to see some iuttors who were 
really likely to suit, not darken the doors but 
brighten the fire-aide t 
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CHAPTER IV. 



love's young dreabl 



How silently, how mysteriously, and often bow 
unconsciously to herself^ does woman admit into 
her proud, young heart, that vague, indefinite, 
and peculiar interest, which, if the chances of 
life permit, ripens into first and passionate love! 
Already unknown to themselves, and unsus- 
pected by Mother or Great Aunt, trembles at 
each young heart that strange delicious emotion 
which makes the proudest Queen, a weeping 
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dave^ and the merriest, vainest flirt the amusing 
self-disparaging and meditative maid* 

From that bay window which commanded at 
once, the gay parade and solemn sea, and where 
Jeannetta (book in hand) so delights to sit, and 
where to all outward seeming she sate as at 
first, (the proud young beauty I) in maiden 
meditation, fancy-free— even in that retreat, the 
boy-god's shaft has grazed if not quite pierced 
her bosom. Among the many idle worshippers 
of idle beauty, who glance or gaze, accordingly 
as they are polished or rude, at that small head 
of classic mouldj with its profusion of raven 
hair braided in waves over that proud, white brow 
and gathered behind those small and beauti- 
ful ears, falling in rich and plaited loops on the 
swan-like throat — among the many whose 
admiration does not induce the maiden to 
raise her eyes from her engrossing book, there 
IB one strange contrast, whose approach she 
feels, even though she scarcely sees it, and 
whose eamest but timid gaze, as he glides past, 
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18 answered by a flutter at the heart, and a 
sudden rose upon the cheek. It was easy to 
perceive that the object of this vague and secret 
interest was a foreigner. The tallest of three 
handsome looking men, who were constantly 
on the parade — or walking, driving, riding or 
shopping, by some strange chance or design, 
wherever the Ordes were to be met. Yes, the 
tallest and most distinguished of these strangers 
seemed to Jeannetta*8 romantic fancy, the 
very perfection of manly beauty — and indeed, 
though many found fault with the expression 
of his countenance, none could deny the perfec- 
tion of both his face and form. In short the 
peculiarities which offended others, were what 
peculiarly fascinated Jeannetta — a seriousness 
which sometimes approached to sternness, and 
a pride which often bordered on hauteur, 
sometimes even on disdain — these were sure to 
displease the midiocre, who, conscious of 
mediocrity, saw in them an assumption of 
superiority. Not so Jeannetta, a kindred pride 



.^ 
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in herself, and scorn of all that was mean and 
common-place, (that is to say of the mass of 
man and womankind), established a sympathy 
between herself and the haughty stranger, the 
moment their glances met — and the power of 
the brightest siin upon the blackest frost was 
not greater than that of Jeannetta's one fur- 
tive glance, on that majestic, scornful face! 
A softness, amounting almost to tenderness, 
and a deference that had in it something al- 
most adoring, replaced his proad reserve as he 
made way for Jeannetta to examine a print he 
had been looking at in the public library, and he 
stooped and actuallji smiled, (as the proud only 
can smile), in restoring to her a card case she 
had dropped in her confusion ; Jeannetta noted 
nothing of his companions, whom Rosalie and 
Mrs. Orde admired far beyond him, whom they 
at once nicknamed ** The Corsair 1" One of these 
was a stout, middled-aged man of handsome faCe 
and portly figure, mousl ached, whiskered and be- 
braided ; and the other, a light, elegant looking 
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bhnd — graceful* smiling and oourteous-*- 
Jeannetta did bwr the younger one call ** The 
Coraair " Gouzalve, and did aee that the name 
he traced in '' the book " was Le Comte de 
Montfaucon«-but she knew notf till Aosalie 
said so, that the middle aged beau was Le 
Capitaine Crevecoeur, and the younger one Le 
Baron de Saint Felix* 
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CHAPTER V. 



RIVAL AUNT8 AND RITAL COU0IN8 



And Rosalie Orde> (a much more general 
favourite than the proud Jeannetta,) has she 
too, thrown away the first interest of her hearty 
on one of whom she knows nothing, but that 
he is '^ born her foe,'* alike in land, in habits, 
and, more important still, in religion ? — No, of 
a nature far less lofty but more sensible, with 
far less of useless genius, but much more of avail- 
able talent, less commanding, but far more 
winning, Rosalie saw nothing in these foreigners. 
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with their dashing exterior and high-sounding 
names, to do more than provoke a smile at 
their evident admiration ! — They could never 
cost Rosalie a sigh — there was a dear old 
Hector of the village, where Mrs. Or Je's elegant 
eountry seat was situated^ and this dear old 
Rector had a dearer son I In childhood, he had 
been the playmate, and in early youth, the 
companion of Jeannetta and of Rosalie — and 
left motherless in infancy, kind-hearted Mrs. 
Orde had supplied to him for many years, by 
her gentle and judicious affection, the parent 
he had lost. 

Old Dr. Esdaile, his father, was a man of 
good family and good private fortune, inde- 
pendent of the excellent living, of which the 
advowson was settled on his only child, Gerard 
— and Gerard Esdaile, a fine, manly youth, 
promising scholar, and of a noble disposition, 
was certainly a very fair match for either of 
the Misses Orde, or for any other other young 
lady of similar birth and fortune. The old 
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Doctor was of this opinion^ and so was Gerard 
himself. Mrs. Orde had eotertained some 
notions of the kind, (in common with the whole 
neighbourhood of Woodburn\) until the luck- 
less hour, ^luckless at least for poor Gerard,) 
when the Woodbum postman brought to 
Woodburn Hall, the bag containing Lady 
Beauchamp's triumphant annouacement of her 
two daughters' brilliant conquests, their ap- 
proaching nuptials, and an ivitatation to the 
Mis:ses Orde to officiate as bridesmaids. 

Poor Mrs. Orde I from that moment ^' a 
change stole o'er the spirit of her dream ;" 
ambition, inmate alas ! of almost every female 
breast, awoke from his long repose like a giant 
refreshed— -Mrs. Orde was what is commonly 
called an amiable woman. She was kind and 
hospitable to her friends, passionately fond of 
her children, and very charitable to the poor — 
but she had many, nay almost all, the weak- 
nesses of her sex. Her quiet mode of life, 
since her widowhood, had not drawn these 
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weaknesses out, but there they lay, and starred 
into life and fall stature as she read Lady 
Beauchamp*8 letter. 

There had ever been a smouldering jealousy 
between the sisters-in-law, (for such were Lady 
Beauchamp and Mrs. Orde.) Bival beauties 
as girls, they were equally so as brides and 
wives, and both, by a strange coincidence, 
were left widows, with two little girls— each 
Uttle pair promisingly lovely — and if Mrs. 
Orders pecuniary position was the most eli- 
gible, Lady Beauchamp's counexions (as the 
widow of an old Baronet,) gave her some 
advantages, greater even than those of wealth. 
The jealousy and rivalship, which had grown 
in each vain heart from girlhood, even to 
widowhood, increased tenfold, when each had 
two dearer selves to delight and to glory in, 
and both mothers fell into the mean and vulgar 
error, of disparaging her sister^s children and 
of overrating her own. 

It must be owned that it was Lady Beauchamp 
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whocommeneed this contemptible systdm, for she 
had not the native good nature and coinmoa- 
place amiability of Mra. Orde. Mra. Orde*a 
impulses were always kind — and though she 
might be excited or provoked to evil, there was 
nothing consistently malicious or mean in her 
nature. It was always an effort to her to 
carry out any little revenge she had planned. 
She was simple and unsuspecting too; and 
would have been a very amiable woman and a 
very affectionate aunt, but for the evil example 
set, and the constant provocations given by 
Lady Beauchamp. 

Lady Beauchamp was interested, ambitious, 
proud, and mean at once — very ill-natured, 
yet rather good-tempered — (no anomaly, though 
it sounds like one)— bitter in heart, but sweet 
in manner — wounding with coaxing words, and 
stabbing with a soft smile. She hated her 
sister-in-law, and she loathed her nieces, the 
more so, as even to a mother's eye the Ordes, 
AS they grew to womanhood, surpassed the 
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* Beauchamp girls' in stature, form, and face. 
They had inherited all their mother's jealousies^ 
and with interest ; cousins seldom escape that 
wretched heritage of rivalship and envy ; and 
one of the strongest inducements to Miss Beau- 
champ to become the Countess of Tnnbridge, to 
wed her eighteen summers and her budding 
beauty to seventy winters and a decrepitude 
which had nothing endearing, but all that was 
disgusting, was the thought, early suggested 
by her mother, of ^* the envy of Aunt Orde, 
and the spite of both her cousins." 

This wretched feeling was stronger in the 
young girl's heart, fostered, guiltily fostered, 
as it had been from the very cradle, than even 
woman's natural love of precedence, or her de-' 
light in the pomps and vanities she swears so 
solemnly to abjure. 

From a marriage contracted through such 
motives what can we expect ? ** Do men gather 
grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles ?" 
.Were not misery and disgrace ever the pale and 
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bi^gard offspriag of Malice, of Eayy, and of 
Bevenge ? 

Alas I alas I what a fatal, what an awful 
power do we exert over each other ! With 
what careless hands we hold, and twist» and 
knot, and tangle the threads of an immortal 
destiny — ^how cruelly we polish, and we point 
words that may prove deadly weapons I The 
coaxing tone of ill-concealed triumph in which 
Lady Beauehamp conveyed the news of her 
daughters' approaching weddings, the almost 
tender disparagement of her tone, and, in 
speaking of her nieces, the spiteful play of her 
sarcasm, changed the whole tenor of Mrs. 
Orde's feelings, views, and wishes ; and as she 
read raised a barrier between her daughters and 
Gerard Esdaile, which entailed much of misery 
on him, and were the remote cause of whatever 
of evil may befal either Rosalie or Jeannetta, 
in the perilous voyage of life on which their 
mother hastens to launch them. 

It might interest a reader who loves to trace 
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effects to their causes, to cast his eyes over the 
contents of the glazed, scented, delicately 
penned, crossed and re-crossed epistle, which 
awoke so many slumbering fiends in the gentle 
bosom of Mrs. Orde. 

This poisonous communication ran as follows ; 
but was BO carefully concocted, and so important 
in its results, as to deserve to begin a new, 
instead of ending an old, chapter. 
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CHAPTER VL 



TWO EDGED 8WOBD8. 



*' My Dearest Smteb, 

*^ Although the chances of life 
have kept us so much asunder, my heart has 
never been really severed from the friend of 
the ^Auld lang syne,' the widow of my 
beloved and lamented brother I the mother of 
bis children 1 In joy or in sorrow, my Kosalie I 
the first impulse of your poor Barbara is to 
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seek eympathyy congratulation^ or counsel in 
your friendly bosoniy and if I seldom yield to 
the sweet temptation, it is because our lots 
are cast in such different spheres. The world 
of fashion is governed by laws so different from 
those of your 'secluded and rustic village, that 
it would be as absurd in reality for me to ask 
your advice in matters of ambition, 
taste, or etiquette, as for you to con- 
sult me about the management of your 
Sunday school, the shape of the flannel 
waistcoats, you give your old men, or the gruel, 
blankets and red cloaks, you send to your old 
women at Christmas. To. this conviction, 
therefore, you must attribute, my not having 
given you any account of the progress of events, 
during the first season in town of my darling 
girls — events which for some weeks have cast 
their shadows or rather their sunshine before— 
Alas I alas I my Bosalie, what an inscrutable 
thing is a mother's heart. We train our darlings 
to shine in the eyes of men, we watch their 
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beauties ripen, and adorn them with every 
grace and every accomplishment^ and when the 
object of aU this care is won, and onr sweet 
ones carry off the pahn of beauty and of talent' 
and obtain the legitimate object of all female 
education, early and brilliant establishments, 
we feel more inclined to weep for the daughters 
we lose, than to glory in the titles and prece- 
dence that they win. You, my sister, will 
probably be spared the silly feeling that makes 
your poor Barbara smile and weep alternately 
more like a bride herself than the mother of the 
happy and triumphant creatures, yes, my Rosalie, 
should you ever be called upon to resign one of 
your dear girls, it will probably be some years 
hence, to some dear, quiet, country clergyman, 
or some frank hearted neighbouring squire, a 
Gerard Esdaile or a Matthew Moody, who would 
not remove them from your immediate circle, or 
elevate them above the quiet sphere, in which 
I am convinced, true happiness is to be found. 
And to what is aU this a preliminary, asks my 
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sweet but ever carious Bosalie — charming im- 
patience I you will learn with more pleasure than 
surprise perhaps, that my dear girls are both 
on the eve of forming splendid, alas ! I fear too 
splendid alliances, but though you might dread 
such lofty matches for your own lovely recluses, 
do not forget that Sir William Beauchamp, if 
he left his widow a smaller dower, and his 
daughters more slender portions than did my 
brother, bequeathed them a name often linked 
of yore with those of the nobility, and a con- 
nexion which threw them at once in the way 
of the magnates of the land, — ^yes, Bosalie, with 
mingled feelings I must tell you that this day 
week, my Louisa will become the Marchioness 
of Castelnuovo^ and my Augusta will bestow 
her hand on the Earl of Tunbridge; my 
Louisa is in the wildest trance of first love, for 
this marquis, (one of the handsomest and most 
elegant of men) is the object of a passion such 
as it is seldom the fate of a young lady of 
fashion to feel — and still less for him, it is 
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deemed expedient for her to marry. My 
Augusta, less romantic, has, I think consulted 
the heartless and the head more, in her approach- 
ing marriage. The Earl of Tunbridge, though 
still a fine and agreeable man, is considerably 
her senior, but if the daughter is satisfiedi this 
should surely be no objection in her mother's eyes, 
and perhaps she may really prefer a man of that 
age, as I did myself— one older still I Be it as 
it may, both the dear girU seem wild with joy, 
and all is bustle, finery, love gifts, dressing, 
millinery, mantua-makers, love-making, and 
dress-making, planning and preparing; I am 
almost worn out — my noble and enamoured 
sons-in-law elect are unwearied in devotion to 
me, and I assure you I was never so courted 
since I myself was a demoiselle a marier. Since 
I began this letter I have been called away half 
a dozen times. First, to superintend the fitting 
one of Augusta's exquisite wedding dress of 
Brussels lace over white satin. In which she 
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really proves, 'bow divine a thing a woman 
may be made/ 

Scarcely was tbis important duty done, tban 
up drives Foster himself, in bis own carriage, 
and with two of bis men laden with cartons, 
and as my darlings wiU do nothing without 
Mamma's advice and sanction, I have had to 
select not only the orange wreaths, favors and 
bouquets, but to choose aU the flowers for all 
their gay ball dresses. 

*' Scarcely had I returned to my desk when 
the Marquis sends a note offering an opera-box 
for this evening, and begging leave to dine 
with his ** adorable divine Avgusta ** and the 
Earl of Tunbridge calls with a splendid shawl 
for poor me; and a determination to make 
us all dine with him ^t Greenwich on white 
bait. Between the two lovers, and the two 
girls, I know not what to do — ^Louisa pouts, 
Augusta weeps — so to please both, I agree to 
command the Marquis to attend us to the Earl's 
Greenwich dinner, and to insist on the 
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Earrs acooaipanyiiig ui back, in tioM for the 
opera. 

** This little Bpedmen will ooDTinoe you, 
Roealie^ bow moch I lore you, to send you an 
•pit^le like this, at such a tim^-— The brideemaide 
will wear pale blue — I grieve that I cannot 
offer you beds, but will engage rooms at 
Mivart's, or Wattdn's. I send you the Court 
Journal, and the Lady's Newspaper, in both 
you will see many elegant and pointed aUusioos 
to the approaching nuptials, and the beauty of 
the brides-elect. In a clever article on * Omar 
ments ancient and modern ' you will perceive 
that it is Louisa's thorough-bred and finished 
style which is alluded to, as essential to give 
effect to the classic tiara — Indeed, the Tunbridge 
diamonds have just been renset for her — But / 
mtut conclude— I hear Castelnuovo's fine voice 
in the hall, and I never like to give men (how* 
ever devoted and immaculate) more than five 
minutes iite-h-tite with any girl, however ex- 
quisite, or virtuous— The old i^horism says 
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^ Familiarity breeds contempt \ and our elo- 
quent poet exclaims : * Beauty soon grows 
familiar to the Loyer ', added to which I be- 
lieve all men will encroach, and that perhaps 
the more, the more they love and are loved, 
and he comes too near who comes to be 
denied ! 

** The Marquis has just sent me up a bouquet, 
a box of bon honsj and Manzoni's new novel, with 
a note-message expressing a hope, that as his 
impatience had induced him to intrude some- 
what earlier than usual I will not stand on 
ceremony, or inconvenience myself to come 
down before my customary hour— Sly Marquis I 
cunning lover ! — On ne trompe ni les yeux ni le 
cceur cTune mere. Your evident wish to keep 
me away, only hastens my approach I 

** My girls send best love to their cousins^ 
but cannot find a moment to write a line. 

** Addio, Carissima ! I am half Italian now 
— and between the, magic delights of Castel- 
nuvo's Palazzo at Borne, and his castle in 
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Tuscany and the noble comforts of Tanbridge 
Park^ and the EarPs villa at Twickenham, I 
fear I shall become a sad pul-aboot, and qaite 
IfEircmgirt chez eUe. 

** Ever your devoted sister 

** Barbara Beaucbamp. 



*^ A line to say when you will arrive." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A mother's FOMDNES& 



The retrospeetive glance we have cast over 
Ladj Beaucbamp's letter will explain to any 
one who knows the heart of woman in its 
ordinary state, the effect it produced on Mrs^ 
Orde and Rosalie, and even on the pronder 
and less vain natures of Jeannetta, and Miss 
Macpherson. 

Lady Beauchamp's inuendo that such lofty 
alliances were quite out of the question for her 
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aieoea, and the quiet ooatemplaiion of their 
remaining single many years, and, at the best, 
forming such hum-dram oonnections (as those 
with Gerard Eadaile and young Squire Moody 
would be)» had riused a fierce flame of maternal 
indignation in Mrs. Orde's bosom, and made 
her not only resolve that her girls should, if 
possible, eclipse their cousins, but caused her 
to hate the very presence of poor Gerard, and 
the young fox-hunter, as having been even 
named with her daughters. All this was very 
weak and common-place ; but who shall deny 
that it was natural — natural to the ordinary 
run of mothers— aye even of what the world 
calls good mothers, tool — Mothers who are 
perhaps more fondly loved, and more bitterly 
lamented, than those who take a wiser and a 
calmer view of the things of this life, and act 
upon a juster estimate of its perishing frip- 
peries. 

Madame de Stael with searching and morti- 
fying truth exclaims : ^* Cestpar nas difauts que 
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nous ffouvemans.*^ And alas! who that ever 
watched the effect of a passionate, an obstinate 
or a sarcastic temper, in any household, can dis- 
pute the miserable fact. But if it be true that 
it is bj iour very faults we govern others ; it is 
no less a fact, and far from an exhilarating one 
too, that it is by our foibles we attach them. 

The mother who, with a most enviable faith 
and A heart somewhat weaned from too much 
of earthly lore, gently and resolutely performs 
her maternal duties, and quietly trusts all 
things to the great dispenser of all, is an admir- 
able christian philosopher, but is she ever 
adored in childhood, cherished through life, and 
passionately and lastingly lamented in death, 
like that fond, anxious, erring, trembling 
mother who acts as if she thought her short- 
sighted devotion and her foolish cares, could 
be a Providence to her child — the mother who 
alas, does not calmly trust that all will be well 
-—but passionately fears lest ill should come, 
whose cheek grows white with fear if that of 
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her darling pales for a moment, to wbote ear a 
cough is a knell — and who at dead of night 
steals from her warm couch, not merely to 
' watch the stars out by the bed of paio ;' (the 
less earthly mother will do that,) but to torture 
herself with fancying fever in the warm glow 
of health, perhaps even to disturbing, by the 
very anxiety meant to protect. 

The memory of such a mother bending over 
our little beds with ^dewy looks of love/ is 
one of the most passionate and haunting when 
in arid after years, we wake to real suffering 
of mind or body, and find none watching, and 
hear no voice of comfort, and feel no kiss of 
unutterable love ; and so on, through life, even 
when we are no longer of an age ' to hear as a 
child, to see as a child,' but when it is indeed 
time ' to put away childish things,' how the 
heart clings to the mpther, whose eye kindles, 
and whose cheek burns at our wrongs, (fancied 
or real), who glories even in her daughter's silly 
triumphs, her vanities and her conquests over 

D 5 
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'fellow worms;' yea, takes a pride in every new 
ball dress and new admirer. 

* Blind guides leading the blind ;' the gentle 
hand that in infancy takes a pride in fixing in 
our hats or caps the gay cockades which, to the 
thinking, are perhaps the colors of Belial, or 
the badges of Mammon, is dearer than that 
which wisely plucks away, with a gentle firm^ 
ness anything that savours of the livery of 
vanity, and the fingers that are never weary of 
training our silky tresses into graceful curls, 
are lovelier even to our memories than those 
which calmly sever the useless ornaments from 
the empty head, or neatly and hastily braid 
them away, as things too paltry to matter to one 
who has to win and wear the helmet of right- 
eousness and the shield of faith— -and so on 
throughout the weak indulgences^ which it is 
such pleasure to bestow, and such virtue to 
refuse ! how even the recollection of them binds 
wise and strong men to the fond and feeble 
mother, long gone down to the grave I 
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Who does not sympathize with C!owper*8 
passionate tribute to her, whose yerj weaknesses 
he has clothed with so beguiling and immortal 
a charm. 

Thy nightly yisits to my chamber msAe, 

That thou might'st know me safe and warmly laid. 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 

By thine own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed. 

Ah, how much of woman's weak indulgence 
of her own fond heart, does eyen the pious 
Co wper immortalize in this most exquisite of his 
poems : " The nylUly visit j' " The f raff rant 
waters/* ** The Biscuit or corifectionary 
plum,^ The weak indulgence, not the wise 
depiaL 

But Johnson I even Johnson, he too hesi- 
tates not to declare, that he should never have 
loved or mourned his mother as he had done, 
had she not in his childhood indulged his appe- 
tite beyond what was reasonable, and allowed 
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him coffee and other dainties which ahe could 
ill afford^ and which it would have been much 
wiser to have denied. 

With the most devout of poets, and with 
" the Colossus of Literature " on their sides, 
who shall blame weak woman for indulging 
the very foibles which, as we have too clearly 
proved, attach even the strongest? Who shall, 
marvel that Mrs. Orde was all the dearer, even 
to the most lofty-mioded of her daughters, for 
her maternal indignation at the mortifying 
inuendoes of the cat-like aunt, whose patte de 
velours gcarcely concealed the sharp and ready 
claws ! who shall maryel that none blamed as 
she built her airy castles on no better foundation 
than vanity and vengeance, and that if Rosalie 
eagerly tried to shield poor guiltless Gerard 
Esdaile from her mother's ill deserved ani;er and 
contempt, the effort was owing not to even- 
handed justice, but to a one sided partiality — 
else poor young Moody would have shared in 
Jber eloquent endeavours to justify the innocent. 



^ 
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and that was very far from beinf^ the case. Nay, 
as it was, the young foz-huotery who had ever 
seemed dispoeed to bentow on Rosalie, whatever 
time and attentions he could spare from his 
dogs, his horses and his chief cronies the 

wfaippers in of the Hunt, so it was the 

ungratefol girl herself, who was most anxious 
to do away with any impression that his visits 
had any particular object, or that he had pre* 
sumed to raise his eyes to one who so entirely 
despised him, his tastes, habits and pursuit?. 

What a pity that from all time Dan Cupid 
has ever been at cross-purposes, the juice of 
*' the little western flower, purple with love's 
wound " is in every love*philtre and plays as 
wild work now, as it did with Helena and 
Hermia, Demetrius and Lysunder, Titania and 
He of the Abs*8 Heud. 

Yes, it was to Jeannctta Orde that Gerard 
raised his eyes as to the load-star of his very 
Boul. It was her face which made — 
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<' The stur-light of his boyhood. 

He had no thought, no being but in hers. 

Upon a tone, a touch of hers, his blood would ebb 

and flow. 
And his cheek change tempestuously ; 
But she in these fond feelings had no share. 



She had not loyed him, i&or given him cause to deem 

himself beloyed. 
To her he was even as a brother, it was a name 
Which pleased him, and yet pleased him not, for 
why I 
Time taught him a deep answer when she lo?ed 
another I 
Even now she loves another ! ! I 
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CHAPTER VIL 



TH£ SURPRISE. 



The Ordes did not inhabit the whole of the 
spacious and very expensive house on the 
Marine Parade, in which we find them located 
— thej had hired only the upper portion of it, 
and that at an enormously high rent^ but as 
they had only part of their establishment with 
them, and meant to give no parties^ they 
found they had *' room and to spare." 
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The proprietor of the house lived in some re- 
mote part of it — no one knew where ; he was an 
old oddity — a reputed miser^ and very rarely 
to be seen^ except at the hiring of his apart- 
ments, or once a month to receive his exorbi- 
tant rents. The ground-floor of this mansioQ, 
which was very spacious, and very elegantly 
furnished, was unlet daring the first month of 
Mrs. Orde's residence at Brighton. All the 
old landlord's movements were so quiet and 
cat-like that none of our party were aware of 
the event, that the ground-floor was taken on 
a bright morning when Rosalie and Jeannetta 
— who were taking singing lessons of a cele- 
brated professor then at Brighton, left home, 
as usual, for that purpose, directly after break- 
fast, and before their mother had appeared. 

On their return, about three hours later, 
they found a note from her, Ijing on the hall 
table. It had been given to the young ladies' 
maid, who slipping out on a shopping expedi- 
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tion for herself, bad put it down there that her 
mistresses might see it directly they came in. 
Jeannetta eagerly tore it open, and read— 

^'DiSiiBBST Girls, 

'* The post brought me word 
that your Aunt Beauchamp is ill, alone in Lon- 
don, and in some great distress. She begs me 
to come to her at once — not to lose the first 
train, so I start directly ; but shall be back this 
evening. If you and Rosalie will come to 
meet me in the pony ph»ton, as I shall dine 
in Town, we can drive, as* we proposed, to 
the Devil's Dyke, before returning home. 
See old Grimes, and tell hio) I will settle with 
him to-morrow. I shall go to Coutts's and 
bring all the money we want. Your aunt goes 
with me both for company's sake and to 
receive her dividends. 

** Jeannetta, love, you will drive, and the 
page will be enough. 



- -J 
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** Dine early, as I shall do; and meet me at 
four. 

^ Your fond mother. 



'* I wonder what can be the matter with 
Aunt Beauchamp," said Jeannetta ; *' there 
seems some mystery; I hope that wicked- 
looking old earl has not turned out to have 
been married before, or done Louisa any 
harm.'* 

** Oh, no, dearest," replied, laughingly, the 
more shrewd and matter-of-fact Rosalie ; '' I 
suspect she wants to borrow more money of 
mamma, and, perhaps, to get invited here, 
that she may see what is going on, and 
put a stop, if possible, to any chance of 
your marrying, as well as our cousins have 
done/' 

^' Of mtf marrying as well? say rather your 
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doing 80, Bosalie. I am the last person in the 
world to make what is called a good match. I 
shall consult nothing but my heart if I ever 
do marry, and a mariage d$ eoni>enaneei is very 
seldom one of ineUnation too ; but you, darling^ 
who laugh at what you call my * romance^* 
it is for you to realise oar dear mother's 
expectations, and disappoint our jealous 
aunt's.'' 

''For me is it?" laughed Bosalie, but she 
blushed as she thought of Oerard Esdaile, and 
how her mother would oppose, and her aunt 
rejoice in such a match as that. 

The girls were lingering on the landing- 
place, as they spoke — Rosalie's arm about 
Jeannetta's wai^t, as the latter picked the dead 
leaves from some shrubs that stood in tubs be- 
fore her. At this moment both started, for a 
very rich and deep bass voice, accompanied by 
a guitar, beautifully touched, rose in a rich 
volume from the ground floor, and ** A te 
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G^cara '% suDg^ as they had never heard it sung 
before^ kept them both entranced. 

Rosalie's cheek caught ** the orient blush of 
quick surprise" as she listened in smiling 
^onder^ but Jeannetta grew very pale, caught 
tight hold of Rosalie's arm, and turned away 
to hide the tears which gathered in her large 
black eyes* 

Jeannetta^s heart, with the instinct of first 
love, told her whose voice that was, but how it 
came there, was a mystery, and all the dearer 
to her for being so. 

Rosalie explained it at once, and startled 
Jeannetta as she exclaimed : 

** Old Grimes must have let the ground 
floor ! and, I dare say, to one of the handsome 
foreigners, who are always walking up and 
down, and following us about." 

One of the handsome foreigners! How 
soulless seemed Rosalie at that moment to her 
Bister, as if any but one could own that 
voice I 
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'' Well/' said Rosalie, '' if they get intro- 
duced^ this house will be more amtifdngi but we 
shall not be half so much at ease — even now 
there is no knowing when one of them may 
pop out — So come, darling, we must away, 
away,*' 
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CHAPTER IX. 



AN ADVENTURE. 



Rosalie and Jeannetta set out betimes to meet 
their mother and Miss Jenny Macpherson — 
Jeannetta was a good and spirited whip, and 
drove the pretty pair of thorough-bred grey 
ponies in high style. She had a shrewd idea 
that the distinguished foreigners, (though not 
visible) were watching her from behind the 
curtains of the windows, and she thought 
though it sent a nervous tremor to her heart 
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and hand — added to her outward dignity and 
composure. 

Mrs. Orde and Miss Jenny arrived (for a 
wonder) by the train they had specified. The 
page was sent home in charge of the luggage, 
and the four ladies set off in high spirits for 
the DeviFs Dyke, revelliog in a soft Autumnal 
breeze, and lighted by a sun which seemed by 
his splendid radiance and gorgeous canopy of 
purple^ crimson, and gold, to be resolved to 
reign as long as he could, and make a glorious 
exit at last. 

Little as the girls had reason to love their 
aunt, Lady Beauchamp, they were very glad 
to bear that Rosalie's conjecture was well 
grounded. ** A disorder in the chest,*' id est 
the moDoy chest, as Theodore Hook said, was 
all she was really suffering from — although it 
suited her to assume the airs of an invalid. 

^' Before I had agreed to lend her what she 
wanted," laughed Mrs. Orde, ** she received 
me in bed — her room darkened — her voice low 
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— her manner dejected. She spoke hopelessly 
of herself, disparagingly of her daughters, 
bitterly of her sons-in-law." 

^^ And na' withoot cause I'm thinking," said 
Miss Jenny. 

" Why, yes, afterwards, aunt, it seemed 
without any cause except to enlist my sympa- 
thies and untie, at once, my purse-strings and 
my heart-strings." 

'^ But what did she complain of, mamma?"' 
asked Rosalie. 

'^ Till bhe had gained her point, my love, 
she complained that the lordly bridegrooms had 
insisted on her paying down, at once, the whole 
four thousand pounds apiece, your cousins' for- 
tunes, although their father left it optional 
with hertoadvance only 2,000/., at first, which 
she would infinitely have preferred doing, as the 
loss of the interest of the whole 8,00021 so 
seriously diminishes her small income." 

*' But is it possible, mamma," asked Rosalie, 
^^ that an earl and a marquis could really care 
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about a paltry 290002., more or leas, of capital, 
with such incomes as theirs must be?*' 

** Coald a real lover," sighed Jeannetta, 
*^ give a mouient's thought to such vile dross, or 
deprive the mother of his chosen, of one com- 
fort, or his bride of the happiness of seeing 
that he loved her for herself alone, and her 
mother for her sake P 

*^ Ah, puir bairn, ye ken mon folk but ill ; 
and may ye never ken them better to yer cost ! 
Pm sair mistaken if the puir four thousand 
pounds had na much weight baith wi' the Airl 
and the Marquis." 

** Well, at first, (to hear Lady Beauchamp) 
any one would have thought ' so but Jenny. 
She said that both lovers, while affecting to 
despise the girls' fortunes, as scarcely worth a 
word or a thought, and as much too unimpor- 
tant to admit of any trouble or delay about 
settling such * a nothing,' were, nevertheless, 
strangely resolved to clutch every penny of 
this contemptible * bagatelle^ which, said poor 

VOL. I. E 
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Lady Beaucbamp, however paltry in their eyes, 
produciDg me five per cent, as it did, diminishes 
my income four hundred a-year^ and has only 
left me a bare six hundred for the rest of my 
life. I smiled when she added, ** unless I make 
up my mind to marry again !" 

"To marry again?" exclaimed Jeannetta. 
" Oh, the debasing, the treacherous thought ! 
oh, that worst of treasons — the treason to the 
Deadr 

"As if,'* paid Rosalie, " at fifty-eight any 
one would marry aunt Beauchamp, except to 
diminish and to squander the very six hun- 
dred she would marry to increase.'* 

^* There's na fule like an auld fule,'* said 
Miss Jenny. *' Leddy Beauchamp is fule eno' 
to morry, thinkiog to mend her fortunes, and 
mony*s the mon, knave eno' to wed her jist to 
mar them— six hundred a year and a wife 
of fifty eight, why, lassie, for half the siller 
there are dozens, ca'ing themselves gent^men 
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loo, ivt>uld morrjme my ain aeV to^rmorrow 
o' saxty eight I*' 

** Well, but mamma, putting that absurd 
idea out of the question, has aunt Beauohamp 
really only six hundred a year left ?*' 

** So she said, my dear, as 1 tell you, at 
first, and added that she is deeply in debt, for 
most expensive, nay, extravagant trousseaux, 
which ought to have been paid for out of her 
daughters' portions, but for which all the bills are 
sent in to her, everything having been ordered 
in her name* She is charged with many articles 
chosen by the lovers, and ordered for the girls, 
and which she and they had looked upon as 
presents ; even the very shawl, she so boasted 
of having received, is put down to her at 
twenty guineas. Then all the expenses of the 
double wedding, in which she scarcely had a 
voice, and which was done in a style which, 
for her, would have been absurd; all falls 
upon her ; though she had no idea, from their 
taking it out of her hands, and doing every- 
E 2 
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thing In a manner so regardless of expense, 
but that they meant to defray it all entirely 
themselves." 

'^ Their regardlessness of expense ought to 
have convinced her, vain fool, that it was tier 
expense they were regardless o' — mon is never 
regardless o' his ain." 

^^ There must be some mistake," said Jean- 
netta, ^' they are bridegrooms still, and have 
forgotten, in the elysium of the heart, all the 
sordid baseness of the head." 

'^ If I were aunt Beauchamp," said Rosalie, 
'* I should send the bills to the Marquis and 
the Earl, with a kind but resolute maternal 
letter, and if that had no effect, the next 
should be from my lawyer, and charged thir* 
teen and fourpence !" 

*^ She has written to both, and both having 
taken good care to have the things ordered in 
her name, and sent to her house, affect the 
greatest amazement at an application *^ so mean 
«nd so preposterous.'* The Earl of Tun- 
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bridge insolently observesyiithat having made a 
Countess of a girl with only four thousand 
ponnds, ** barely the portion of a huckster's 
daughter," he thought he had done quite 
enough to oblige Lady Beauchamp, and as far 
as he could judge at present, his bride, unused 
to her novel and splendid position, and the 
ready credit it insured her, would not spend 
much less than her whole portion, in the first 
year of her aggrandizement* 

^* The Marquis in a vehement Italian letter, 
which I could scarcely construe, with its ex* 
aggerations of many syllables, assured Lady 
Beauchamp that in his country, the humblest 
village maid took her husband not merely a 
fortune equal to his own, but a trousseau 
stocked to last her life." 

^^ What wretches !'* said Rosalie. 

'^ They never loved I" sighed Jeannetta. 

^^ I hope mama," said Bosalie, '* my poor 
cousin^s fortunes are settled on themselves, 
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email though they be^ I suspect those tyrants 
will let them want eke/' 

^* Lady Beauchamp'a answers on that pointy 
were yery evasive, tny dear, but I fear, like 
most cunning and ambttieus. peoplC) she has 
overreached herself. Their own fortunes cer- 
tainly are not settled on themselves, but, from 
Iier account, ( after she bad gained her point 
with me,) the Earl settled a thousand a-year on 
Louisa, and the Marquis, a castle and estate 
in Italy, on Aogusta-^-observing, his bride's 
Iktle portion would put the fine <dd place in 
repair, and that was all.'' 

*^ A castle in Italy," said Miss Jenny, ** say 
rather, a castle in the air I'' 

*^ Well, aunt, I wds spiteful enough," said 
Mrs. Orde, *^ when Lady Beaucbamp boasted, 
at last, of this superb Chateau in Tuscany, I 
think she said, to reply, * Nay, I believe you 
will find it is a Chateau en Espagne T How- 
ever^ I was Sorry for it, as one always is» for 
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offending any, one one has obliged, but I onust 
own, I felt rather provoked and taken in. 
What ahe wanted me to lend, was much more than 
I oould afforJy but the humility of a person 
habitualiy insolent, is very irresistible^ and she 
seemed so illj so hopeless, so isolated, and sj 
completely taken in, that I could not refuse hen 
She made me promise, as I had to go out, that 
I would take an early dinner with her, and 
bring aunt Jenny. Judge of my surprise, 
to find her, oa my return, in much her usual 
health and spirita, very gaily dressed in her 
showy drawing-room — certainly as far as a silk 
sofa, a velvet wrapper, the twenty guinea 
shawl, and a good fire went, still affecting 
the invalid— *but with all her habitual, con- 
descending, insolence of manner, and gradually 
gliding, (unconsciously, perhaps,) in spite of 
all that had passed, into boasts of her daugh- 
ters' splendid matches, and pitying and dispa- 
raging prognostics about you, my loves." 
'^ I was sa disgusted wi* her, kenning as I 
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did what yer mother had just dune for her, that 
I tauld her I thought, if my grond nieces mad up 
their minds to morry, they might at least 
aspire to matches as gude as their cousins-^bot 
that to my mind, woman's real triumph con- 
sisted not in the splendid matches she made, but 
in thos$e she rejected ; but jou suld ha' 
seen my Leddy Beauchamp's face, and heard 
her shrill voice T 

At this moment Miss Jenny Macpherson's 
own face grew strangely and wildly distorted^ 
and the screech upon screech she uttered were 
such as could only have been expected from an 
insane peacock. Some extraordinary figure, 
wildly clad, and looking exactly like a madman 
escaped from Bedlam, darted across the road 
with a loud yell, waving a scarlet scarf before 
the horse^s eyes. They, spirited and thorough- 
bred, and full of rest and corn,, turned sharply 
round and darted off across the rocky ground at 
their fullest speed; Miss Jenny Macpherson 
and Mrs. Orde» who sat in the back seat of the 
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phflBton, were» as the horses dashed up a steep 
emiDence, suddenly raised aloft, and then tossed 
out of the carriage. Stunned by their fall, it 
was some time before they were aware that the 
terrified and maddened horses were making full 
speed for the oliff, which bordered on the sea. 
Bosalie, to whom death seemed frightfully in- 
evitable, shrieking aloud to Jeannetta to do 
the same, threw herself from her seat to the 
ground, and lay apparently senseless, while 
Jeannetta still remained in her perilous position, 
vainly trying to rein in the furious animals, 
who were bearing her to a horrible and almost 
immediate death. 

Beautiful Jeannetta ! Ionian Myrrha in her 
battle-car, or Boadicea in her war-chariot, 
looked not more proudly resigned, or more 
poetically brave than she did in that hour of 
more than mortal peril I Her bonnet had come 
off, and was blown she knew not whither, and 
her black hair all unbound, was waving in 
the breeze. She stood erect in the vain hope 

js 6 
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of guiding the horses better, her pale cheek, 
her dilated eyes, her tall form, (round which 
her scaif fluttered) all gave her the air of an 
inspired heroine. She uttered no shriek, but 
was calmly calculating whether it would be 
more horrible to be dashed at once on the 
stony ledges they were traversing at so fright- 
ful a rate, with the chance of lingering a short 
time mutilated and crippled, or of meeting a 
certain death by being cast from the cliff into 
the boiling waves below. She raised her eyes 
as if in prayer, and with a natural instinct of 
self-preservation, even at such risks, was about 
to throw herself to the ground, with scarcely a 
hope, even from so terrible an alternative, when 
two men suddenly came from behind a prelect- 
ing clitf, adroitly stopped the horses in their 
mad -career, and enabled Jeannetta to slide 
unhurt from her frightful eminence. 

" Where is my mother, where is Rosalie ?" 
she cried akmd, wringing her hands, and in her 
terror for them, forgetting even to thank hw 
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preseryersi who were judicioosly endeavouriog 
to pacify aod traoquilliae the frightened horses. 

** Ne vous inquietez pas MadetiunseUe^'* said 
the talleot of the strangers approaching the 
bewildered Jeannetta, and unooveriug himself 
as if he were addressing a Qaeeo. ** Permettez 
moi Phonneur de vous accompagner pour offrir a 
ees dames Us secours qui leur sont si necessaires. 
Hynrinthe^ mnntez, moa cber, etguidez Us chevau3$ 
Ilfam nous suivre, n^entends pas tu f^ 

Jeanuetta recognised the majestic form of 
the Comte de Montfaucon^ and almost uncon« 
sciouslj accepting his offered arm, darted off in 
search of her mother and Rosalie. 

''Ah Dieu soit loui Us voUaT' said The 
Count, pointing to a group consisting of Mids 
Jenny and Rosalie, who had just succeeded in 
redtoring Mrs. Orde to oonsciousnesd. Rosalie 
was. herself severely hurt, but of this she was 
scarcely conscious, until she had ascertained 
that her mother was still alive. 

Miss Jenny had been stunned by her fall and 
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terribly bruised^ but not seriously injured. Mr0« 
Orde looked ghastly pale and strangely bewildered 
•*— -for some few minutes her terrified daughters 
feared some serious injury to her brain^ from 
her ejicited and extraordinary manner, but re^ 
cognising them with a wild cry, she burst into 
tears, and after an hysterical ' attack which 
lasted alarmingly long, she was able to explain 
that though much shaken and for some time 
quite stunned and senseless, she believed no 
bones were broken. 

During this protracted, and, (considering the 
recent contusions on her head,) this alarming 
nervous attack, the Count de Montfaucon and 
the Baron de Saint Felix, (for it was the fair 
young Baron who was driving), busied them- 
selves in a thousand petiU $oin9^ as the French 
so prettily express it, with a tact and a grace 
of which foreigners alone are capable. By this 
time they were joined by the handsome 
Capitaine Creveccsur. Some countrymen 
passing by, at their desire, took charge of the 
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horees. while the three beaux devoted them* 
selves entirely to the ladies. The Capitaine 
politely bowing, smiling and shrugging in 
answer to Miss Jenny's ejaculations, in which, 
in the broadest Scotch, she anathematised the 
wicked madman (sham or real) to whose sudden 
appearance the fright of the horses was owing, 
and who, she declared had returned to torment 
her when he saw her lying helpless and all but 
senseless on the ground. 

" I could na see the villain's face,** she said, 
** for a black hondkerchief tied right over it, like 
the block cap worn by those condemned to be 
honged, and which I wish he wore too, but lean 
swear the frightful creature was hovering aboot, 
and bending over me when I cam to mysel, 
and then he mad off to my niece Orde, though 
she, puir lassie, being stunned and senseless, 
was little aware she had a modmon by her side. 
When I saw him by her I screeched out at the 
vary top o' my voice, and then he mad off.*' 

Rosalie, at the request of the foreigners, 
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translated to them her great Aunt^s Bomewbat 
incredible story, to which, as Miss Jenny angrily 
perceived, neither Bosalie nor her listeners gave 
any credence. 

*' Cela s^expliguefacUement^ said the Capitaine 
Crevecoeur, and then with much energy and 
action, he gave several instances of extraordi^- 
nary hallucinations of his own when ho had 
been lying between life and death, wounded 
and stunned on the field of battle. 

But a strong corroboration of Miss Jenny's 
story, occurred when putting her hand into her 
huge« dimity pockets, she found her large, old, 
Ladiks' Polite Companion and Rkadt 
Reckoneh, fob 1770, (a huge, leather pocket- 
book, with silver clasps,) gone — gone too, were 
her gold snuff-box, her spectacles, her purse, 
her pincushion, her scissors, her huge, turnip* 
shaped gold watch, in its shagreen case —and 
on minute inquiry, came out what she evi- 
dently wished to conceal, (but what seemed to 
agitate her more than anything el3e>) an oval 
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miniature, in a morocco case I Great was the 
coDBternation produced hj this discovery; nor 
was it diminished by the fact ascertained, as 
soon as the Baron's Eau de Cologne, and the 
Count's vinaigrette had restored Mrs. Orde to 
consciousness, and composure that her reti* 
cule (she wore no pocket,) was also missing!" 

The Capitaine Crevecoeur, however, who 
seemed to be one of the most sanguine and 
comfortable of men, felt, as he said, a moral 
certainty, that these articles had only been 
lost in the ladies' fall. . He wisely advised that 
no outcry should be raised, which could put the 
couLtrymen upon the scent, the shades of 
evening closing, as he observed, around them 
made a search almost hopeless then, but to com- 
fort Miss Jenny, the Count produced an elegant 
little match box, and struck a light, and the 
Baron took from his pocket a lanthorn, a perfect 
little gem, such as Titania might have used, to 
track her Oberon's footsteps in the fairy circlet. 
Added to this, he promised for himself and 
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bis frieuds, the Count and the Baron, to be 
on that very spot by day breaks as the best and 
surest chance of recovering the lost trea* 
sures. 

*^ It's na' the siller^ it*s na' the siller, Vm 
greeting after," said poor Miss Jenny partly 
to herself, partly to Rosalie, convulsively 
working her .hands and feet, and rocking her 
body to and fro, while tears poured down her 
furrowed cheeks ^' na' na% its na' the siller, 
ill as I can afford to lose my whole half year's 
dividend, which I was fule eno' to carry in that 
pocket-buke. It's the buke itsel' which has 
never left me night nor day, syne my twentieth 
birth-day. It's the contents of thot buke— 
words written by bonds that are dust nocv— <- 
daisies gathered on that fatal day — the funeral 
of hope — a lock of my father's hair, the dear, dear 
silver hair, I'd buy it bock wi' a' the gold that's 
gane — ^his snuff-box I his spectacles! through 
which, gude holy mon, he so loved to read the 
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Buke of life — a pictur— but that's idle doo— a 
pictur..." 

And poor Miss Jenny^ with her sez*s weak- 
nes.^ mentioning that last in her speech, which, 
somehow^ seemed to rank first in her mind, bent 
her head on her quiyering knees, as she sate on 
the rocky ground, and sobbed and groaned 
aloud. 

Vainly Rosalie (moved even to tears,) tried 
to comfort her poor great-aunt, vainly the 
Count, the Baron, and the Capitaine, reiterated 
their promises of being on the spot by day-break 
— vainly one suggested an advertisement, 
another a reward, a third the crier. 

^^ Ye ken na\ ye can never ken a' 1 have 
lost,'* said poor Miss Jenny, ** a' that links me 
to the Past, a' that assures me it was na' a dream 
a fleeting . shadow — I ha'e lost a' I volued 
through life, a' that was to lie in my coffin, and 
perish wi' me in the grave I Marvel not then 
that I greet I Marvel when I greet na' mair I 
But eno*, it becomes not Macphereon's dochter 
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to unveil her sorrows before the cold^ mocking 
eyes of that mane, empty trifler — mon I Let 
them think, lassie^ it's for the siller I greet. 
I'm thankfu' they're foreigners, and canna un- 
derstond m^ — but, foreign or Englbh, be sure 
they loe the siller weel — and wha' they ca' 
trash I ca' treasure, wha' they ca' treasure I 
count as trash — and I ha'e forgotten mysel' an' 
my fifty years— but in fifty mair, I'd ne'er be 
sic' an a fule again." 

Mrs. Orde, now somewhat restored, agreed 
privately with her daughters and the gentlemen, 
that it was better to say nothing more to Miss 
Jenny on the subject of her loss, but to use 
every possible means to recover what so priceless 
in her eyes, was utterly valueless in others. 
They all inclined to a belief that no robber 
was connected with the losses they had sus- 
tained ; but that the violence of the fall had 
jerked out the contents of Miss Jenny's large 
pocket. 

*^ And as for my reticule," said Mrs. Orde^ 
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'* in which I was silly enough to have a large 
sum, that must have fallen somewhere about 
bere« unless a high wind arises, or fishermen 
are here before our friends, it will probably 
turn up to-morrow morning.*' 

The ladies then (all but Miss Jenny) united 
in warmest thanks to their kind and noble 
deliverers. Rosalie jat(f the most ; but Jean* 
netta's eyes, her blushes, and her tears had an 
eloquence for the Count which no language 
could have rivalled. 

The gentlemen then explained, with many 
complimentary allusions and self-congratula- 
tions on their supreme good fortune, that they 
had been enjoying a sort of pic-nic among the 
cliffs, when the shrieks of the ladies met their 
ears, and that they had a fly awaiting them at 
no great distance , this they placed at the dis- 
posal of Mrs. Crde and her party. 

All gladly accepted a place in it, save Jean- 
netta, who remarked that after what had 
passed, if she shrank from driving back on that 
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oceasion^ she should never have courage to take 
the reins again. 

Her spirit and resolution seemed to have a 
great effect on the foreigners, who generally 
admire courage in woman, as much as English- 
men do timidity I — '*Avec un Anglais il faut tout 
craindre, avec un Frangais ilfatU taut oser r was 
shrewdly said by a fair French mazimist, who 
studied to please both, and knew well how to 
succeed; and certainly the most blushing 
bashfulness never so charmed a French lover 
as did Jeannetta*s Amazonian spirit, as she 
resumed the seat from which she had been so 
nearly *^ launched into eternity/* and with 
flashing eyes and kindling color, prepared to 
teach her fretting, champing, prancing coursers 
that she was their mistress still. 

It was agreed then that Rosalie, Mrs. Orde, 
and Miss Jenny should, escorted by the Baron 
de Saint Felix, fill the fly, and that the Count 
de Montfaucon should sit beside Jeannetta, to 
be at hand in case of danger. The Capitaine 
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CrevecoBur ocoupying the back of the phaeton* 
They, were all to keep as much together as 
posBible ; and after a drive which seemed long 
to Mrs. Orde, and interminable to Miss Jenny, 
but less 80 to Rosalie, to whom the Baron 
devoted himself, and but a few ecstatic 
moments to the entranced Jeannetta, they 
arrived safely at home — the home as it now 
appeared of all, save the Capitaine Crevecoeur. 

Mrs. Orde, pale as she looked, and ill as she 
felt, kindly and hospitably invited her new 
friends to take their coffee with her. The 
Baron and the Capitaine seemed eager to ac« 
cept, but the Count, evidently the better 
bred and the more polished of the three, de- 
clined so decidedly, in spite of Jeannetta's 
reproachful glance, that the others could not but 
retire. 

In the course of the night Mrs. Orde suf- 
fered 80 acutely in her head, and Rosalie was 
in such pain with a sprain in her shoulder that 
it was necessary to send for a medical man ; 
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Miss Jenny, too, partly from ^a braised 
body/' as she said, ** but mair fra* a bruised 
speerit/' was very restless. Thedoctor, after 
applying leeches to some, and embrocations to 
others, administered an anodyne to all, which 
secured them some hours' rest; Jeannetta 
alone, who was quite uninjured, passed a per- 
fectly sleepless night. Her wounds were 
such as heal not easily, if ever — the poisoned 
shaft was in her heart's core. Jeannetta, why 
art thou sad I Is there so much anguish in 
First Love I 
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CHAPTER X. 



A FIRST VISIT. 



Jeannetta was sitting pale and thoughtful at 
the breakfast table alone^ and thence sending 
tea and toast to the three sufferers by the neat- 
handed Phcebe Bell, (her own and Rosalie's 
maid), when a smart, foreign laquais, whom she 
had not seen before^ intercepted Phcsbe on the 
stairs with a message, which Phoebe was quite 
unable to construe. She, therefore, ushered 
him into her young mistresses presence, who 
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soon ascertained that the Count de Montfaucon 
and the Baron de Saint Felix were anxious to 
pay their respects, to naake their enquiries, 
and to inform the ladies of the result of an 
early visit to the scene of the previous even- 
ing* s disasters. 

Jeannetta always too prompt to decide, and 
too ready to act on her own unaided judgment, 
returned a message importing, that she alone 
was * visible ', but should be happy to see the 
Count and the Baron, and express her own 
sense, and that of all her party, of the deep 
obligations they had incurred. 

Love — mystic love I — First love — thou only 
magician left in these matter-of-fact days — 
what miracles dost thou quietly work — What 
invisible yet irresistible spells are thine I Jean- 
netta hitherto so self-possessed that she would 
have received all the kings of the earth as if 
she had been bom a queen, Jeannetta trembles, 
and grows pale and rqd-by-tums, and fef3ls her 
heart grow faint in her fluttering bosom— Jean- 
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netta, hitherto, too proud to be vain, who had 
never felt a doubt of her beauty, or a care as 
to ita effect — Jeannettay like any other weak, 
fond women, steals to the glass — and discon- 
tented and displeased— disorders her gloesy 
braids in trying to improve them, and accuses 
the hue of her pretty mu»lin dress and the cut of 
her lace collar, nay she has all but resolved on 
making a fresh toilette, when steps are heard 
and Jeannetta had scarcely time to conceal her 
vain employment and seat herself in dignified 
composure, book in hand, when Phoebe ushers 
in the Count de Montfaucon and the Baron de 
Saint Felix. 

For the first time in her life Jeannetta felt 
awkward and shy, and blushed and hei«itated, 
and was at a loss for words. The Count de 
Montfaucon, however, had that rare tact and 
diffusive good-breding, which knows so well 
how to be at ease itself, and to make others 
feel so too. He avoided looking at Jeannetta 
while her evident emotion lasted, and tried to 

VOL. I. F 
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Appear quite intent on ascertaining the extent 
of the sufferings of her friends, and on prescrib- 
ing (with an air of engrossing interest \fi the 
subject) for the bruises, sprains, and scratches 
of the invalids. Not so the young Baron» 
whether by nature more curious and lively, or 
lees polished by education, or, perhaps, from 
the greater novelty to him of English people, 
life and manners, we know not, but he examined 
Jeannetta in a manner v\ hich would have been 
embarrassing had she had a thought, or a care 
to bestow on any but one. He scrutinised all 
about him, as an Englishman might have done 
the bower of some Indian queen, or North 
American squaw. He frequently interrupted 
the Count to ask frivolous questions, to which 
he received either no answer at all or very un- 
satisfactory ones — and finally, perhaps, finding 
himself & /rop, and not amused by a conversation 
in which he had so little share, he took out of 
his pocket several parcels carefully made up in 
embossed and scented paper of a delicate rose- 
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colour, and abundantly sealed with pale blue 
wax and a baronial coronet, 

** These," said the Count, in French, •" these 
are the fruits of our early expedition, and if I 
mistake not, all that your dear aunt most values, 
she will find here." 

"Early as we were,'* said the Baron, "and 
my anxiety was such, I scarcely closed my eyes. 
Some fishermen were there before us. Here 
are all the articles they owned to having found, 
there is little doubt that the money lost, fell 
also into their hands, but there is no possibility 
of proving it. We only got possession of these 
articles by large rewards. I was so indignant 
at their cupidity that I set on two stalwart 
brutes to search them, when a whistle brought 
a dozen more to the spot, and though I think 
I could have done something, the Count and 
Crevecoeur would not let me engage against 
such odds I" 

" It would indeed have been madness," said 
Jeannetta, particularly as you had already so 

F 2 
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generously recovered all that my poor Aant 
really valaes. Let me go and gladden her heart 
by the restoration of these relics; I am sure 
the money will never cost her a tear or a pang, 
I will return in a few minutes, and I doubt not 
laden with the thanks of all. 

So saying Jeannetta hastily left the room, 
and though the graceful bow she made in doing 
so was to the Baron de Saint Felix, the timid 
glance, which followed it, was reflected in the 
enamoured eyes of the Count. 
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CHAPTER XL . 



THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 



The sight of all her treasures, of the recovery 
of which she had not indulged a hope, raised 
Miss Jenny from the depths of despair to the 
very summit of felicity. 

** A little economy, lassie, will sune mak up 
for the ane, but naithing but a kind Providence 
could hae restored the ither. It was weel and 
nobly dune of the Baron and the Count to be 
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on the luke out betimes, and it raises monkind 
in my opeenion mair than on j thing I've seen 
this fifty year. For I'm na the young bonny 
lassie, 1 was then, whose smile would be a 
reward, but a puir broken auld woman whom 
few men. Englishmen, at least, would think it 
worth while to stir a finger to oblige; mak my 
best compliments to the Baron, and his friends, 
my ain Jeannetta, tell him the recovery of these 
treasures will sune be followed by my thanks — 
I beg them to trouble themselves na mair about 
the siller; that's far awa, by this time, but 
tell them they have eternally obliged Macpher- 
son's dochter— and that Jenny Macpherson 
never forgets either gude or ill that's dune 
her 1" 

Jeannetta then proceeded to her mother's 
room, and gave her an account of what had 
happened. Mrs. Orde was a little startled at 
hearing that the elegant foreigners bad aciually 
been admitted and received by Jeannetta. But 
Jeannetta had that influence over her mother^ 
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whioh all daring and resolate spirits have over 
the timid and the wavering. 

'* I wish, my love, she said nervously, I wish 
we could have delayed receiving any attentions 
from these foreign noblemen till they had pro-» 
cured some sort of introduction to us." 

**We should have thought of that last night, 
dear mamma," said Jeannetta with a curling 
lip, and a flashing eye. *^ When the Count and 
the Baron at the risk of their own lives, checked 
the horses who were bearing me to a horrible 
death. Before suffering them to save me I 
should have required a formal introduction, 
but after they had saved my life, it would 
have seemed ungracious to require it.*' 

** Nonsense, Jeannetta I You don't suppose 
I am such a fool as to imagine you could do 
otherwise than you did last night ; but before 
encouraging any intimacy, it would be well to 
have some kind of introduction, surely, 
daughter." 

" I think, mamma, we have not only some 
kind of introduction but the very best kind, 
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last Dight, a deed of heroism, followed by 
several patient acts of even Samaritan kindness, 
introduced these foreigners most favorably, and 
this morning their amiable exertions in the cause 
of our poor old Aunt confirms my high opinion 
of their deserts. But with regard to intimacy, 
remember, how decidedly the Count de Mont- 
faucon declined your own invitation. I be- 
lieve he is much too proud for there to be any 
fear of his intruding himself.'* 

'•Well, certainly my love, the deeds you 
mention ou«;ht to be a better introduction than 
a few ceremonious words, from some silly 
trifler. The Count certainly is a most di^ingui 
looking man, and the name of Montfaucon 
carries great weight with it. But all emi- 
nent and noble foreigners are known to each 
other, and therefore if my head is a little better 
to-morrow, I will write to Lady Beauchamp 
and get her to make enquiries for us. If no 
one else can enlighten us, her daughter, the 
Marchioness, of course will be able to do so%^ 
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" Exactly, dear mama, and the only fear is, 
that Lady Beaachamp will be so jealous of our 
knowing a foreign nobleman so vastly superior 
to her made-up and wicked old son-in-law, that 
she will probably send you a garbled report if 
not some wicked calumny/' 

*' Well, we will be on our guard against 
that, at any rate," said Jeannetta, '' in the 
meantime, under such obligations as we are, 
and living under the same roof — you cannot 
avoid paying them some little attention, if only 
to show that you think your poor Jeannetta's 
life worth a dinner or a cup of tea I'' 

'* My dearest girl," said Mrs. Orde, after a 

few moment's reflection, ** you know, far better 

than I can tell you, how boundless is my grati* 

tude to these gentlemen, how valueless, how 

odious life would be to me without you, and 

how glad, how proud I should be to make them 

any return for the great benefit they have done 

me, any return I say, which I could make 

without exposing you, and dear Rosalie, to any 

V 6 
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remarks^ or any chaoce of inspiriDg or of 
cheriebiDg an imprudent attachment — If the 
Count de Montfaucon i$ all he appears to be, 
and ha8 a fortune suitable to his name and title, 
and a character as unexceptionable as his man- 
ners and his person, then, should he woo and 
win the heart of either of my daughters^ I see 
no reasonable objection. Indeed, if Lady 
Beauchamp gloried in the Marquis as a son-in- 
law, why should I set my face against a man so 
very much his superior in every way T* 

Mrs. Orde paused for a moment, in triumph 
at BO satisfactory a conclusion. She did not 
see (but probably Jeannetta did) how miserable 
an argument IV as thi^-— No wonder the mother 
did not, since half the world of women, women 
of fashion particularly, have no stronger argu- 
ment to offer in defence of the most important 
actions of their lives. 

'* Nay dearest mamma," said Jeannetta, " it 
is nut because a girl highly accomplished, so 
admirably introduced, and so exquisitely set off 
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in every way as was Aoguata Beauohamp, made 
a conquest of an elderly made up Marquis. •• 
that a young nobleman so elegant, so gifted, 
and BO every way remarkable as the Count de 
Montfaucon should fall in love with such mere 
country girls as Bosalie and myself...! should 
think such a man as the Count might choose 
from among the very 6lite of the English beau* 
monde, and, indeed, it is by the merest ac- 
cident that such a person is become known to 
US at all. In our ordinary circle of acquain- 
tance we should never have met with him. I 
doubt if be is not far above Lady Beauohamp's 
reach, but if through her son-in-law, she were to 
know such a distinguished foreigner be sure 
she would t^ke good care not to introduce him 
to us.*' 

Mrs. Orde was surprised ...It was not Jean- 
netta's wont to overrate others, or to underrate 
herself... Mrs. Orde's impression was, that Jeau- 
netta thought herself a nutch for any aspirant 
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however exaltedi foreign or English.. .She did 
not know how great a change had stolen over 
Jeannetta's spiritr..She knew not how great a 
leveller is first and passionate lovOj how it de- 
lights in exalting its object^ and disparaging 
itself... Jeannetta's opinion, however, had its 
usual Weight... the idea, that but for an acci- 
dent they could never have been honoured by 
such notice as that of the Count de Mootfau- 
con, excusable enough in a young girl so inex- 
perienced and 90 much in love, was weak 
in a woman of the age and tisage of Mrs. 
Orde — Yet she readily adopted it, nnd even 
began to fear, that any delay in paying proper 
attention to the Count and his friends might 
make them' withdraw their august counte- 
nances. 

She therefore said, *' You know Jeannetta 
that I have entire faith in your discretion and 
judgment. I have no doubt you are quite right, 
and that we shall lose these valuable acquaint- 
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ances if we are backward in meeting their 
advances. Present my best compliments then 
and invite them to dine with ns to*morrow.'' 

*' To-morrow is the new young actress's 
benefit, when we promised to take a box." 

" Welly we will dine in time for them to go 
with us, if I am well enough, if not Aunt 
Jenny, now she has all her treasures back, will 
be well enough to chaperone you. Go dearest 
and inyite them. 1 will write to Lady 
Beauchamp all the same, that can do no harm ; 
I will only tell her there are such foreigners 
here, biit not that we know them. I shall beg 
her to enquire about them.'' 

Jeannetta then looked in upon Rosalie, and 
told her of the party in contemplation. Bosalie 
saw that Jeannetta's eyes sparkled, and her 
cheek flushed with anticipated pleasure, her 
woman-instinct prompted a guess, which the 
thought of Gerard Esdaile rendered yery 
painful. 

She knew poor Gerard meditated a hurried 
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Tisit sub ro$a during term I what if be should 
run all sorts of risks to find Jeannetta entirely 
engrossed by the Count de Montfaucon, and 
foreigners domesticated, where he for so many 
years had been as a son. 

Rosalie knew it was Jeannetta be loved, but 
she loved him well enough to dread his learning 
that he loved now without hope ! Jeannetta 
was too much engrossed to notice anything un- 
usuul in Kosalie*s manner. She hurried down 
stairs, but the Count and the Baron were gone I 
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CHAPTER XIL 



GOOD OENEftALSHIP. 



Jeanketta was not a little surprised and 
mortified at finding the drawing-room empty, 
when she returned with her mother's flattering 
invitation. 

f' How very rude r* washer first indignant 
ejaculation. *^ How proud he must be I" was 
her next. '*He might have waited a few 
minutes when I all but asked him to do so," 
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suggested her softening heart as a little chokins^ 
sob rose in her throat. ^* But yet he is right, to 
keep up his own dignity, have been gone a long 
time ! that senseless discussion with mamma has 
lasted longer even than I imagined I She need 
not fear the Count's being too lavish of his time 
and attentions. But he is quite right, I only 
am to blamel*' 

As she came to this conclusion, (the constant 
one of a woman in love,) her eye fell on a scrap 
of paper curiously twisted and directed to her- 
self. It merely stated in French that the 
Count Gouzalve de Montfaucon was sorry that 
the Baron de Saint Felix and himself could not 
await the pleasure of her return, as business of 
great importance claimed their immediate atten- 
tion. They hbped on some future occasion to 
hear that the ' aimable tante, de Mademoiselle ' 

was satisfied with their zeal, and to receive her 

* 

instructions and those ot Madame Orde as to 
any further steps to be taken for the recovery 
of the money, and the punishment of the law- 
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less depredators, who probably bad found 
that, as well as the * articles de bycuierie et de 
virtu.* 

Jeabnetta smiled at this complimentary and 
pompous designation of what an Englishman 
would have called old gim cracks. She then 
repaired to her mother's room to let her know 
how groundless were her fears of the Count s 
intrusion, and to consult with her, what was to 
be done to secure the '* honor ^ of his company 
and that of his '* distinguished friends.^ 

How important it is, for those who wish to 
enjoy the pride and luxury of being courted, 
not to make themselves too cheap ! The appa- 
rent empressemeni of the Count and the Baron, 
in calling at so early an hour, and taking such 
pains to be of service, had already disposed Mrs. 
Orde to undervalue their attentions, and to treat 
them de haut en bas. All commonplace people 
(and the world is full of such,) value nothing 
but what they have some difiSculty in obtaining, 
and even Jeannetta, whose mind was of a much 
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loftier nature, had bo much of the woman in her 
hearty that the Count became the more dear in 
proportion as he made himself less cheap. The 
invitation to dinner, which Mrs. Orde at first 
had conceded as a favour to her daughter, she 
was now all anxiety to promote — particularly, 
as from the distant tone of the Count's billet, 
she inferred that he would be in no hurry to 
present himself. The word8, ^^some future occa^ 
MV772,''socompletelyput to flight all idea that these 
foreigners were going to devote themselves (wel- 
come or unwelcome,) to her party, that Mrs. 
Orde began to doubt whether they would honour 
her with their company at all, and rapidly com* 
ing to the most opposite conclusions, as all peo* 
pie with more quickness than depth are prone 
to do, she informed Jeannetta, that she now 
felt quite as sure that the Count and the 
Baron had taken their present lodgings by acci- 
dent, and without reference to them. She had 
been convinced,at first, that their doing so was the 
result of a well- concocted plot, to win her daugh- 
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ters'&ffeotioDfl. Jeannettabad berown opinion oa 
that auVgect, and she kept it to herself — ^love was 
never candid— (a trickster from the beginning ! 
and making those cunning, whom nature had 
formed^ open as the day) — Jeannetta felt hovr 
much the Count had gained in her mother's 
esteem, by his apparent indifference and reserve 
*-and what fond girl, loving for the first time, 
can be indifferent to the impression H£ makes 
on a beloved mother — the place as holds in the 
estimation of the whole household ? 

*^ Bring your desk here, dearest," said Mrs. 
Orde, ^* and write, in my name, as polite and 
elegant a French note as you can, to each of 
the three gentlemen, to whom we are so much 
obliged. Invite them to dinner for to-morrow, 
at an earlier hour than usual, and say you do so, 
because we have a private box at the theatre, to 
patronise a clever and deserving young actress, 
(whose benefit it is) — add, that we depend on their 
escorting us, and returning to a peiii souper.*^ 

Jeannetta wrote the notes — she was an ele* 
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gant French scholar, for/ from the age of four 
to eighteen, herself and Bosalie had had an ac- 
complished French lady as governess, and a 
lively little Parisian soubrette, first as nursery, 
and then as school-room maid. Although the 
invitations were all written in Mrs. Orde's name, 
and those to the Baron and the Capitaine were 
the work of a few minutes only, Jeannetta could 
not please herself in that of the Count It would 
goto him — his eyes would dwell on it — his hand 
would hold it — he would perhaps guess that it 
was she who had written it. Several delicate 
sheets of note-paper were spoiled — ^several pens 
tried and cast aside, and had not Mrs. Orde 
insisted on sending at once or not at all, there 
is no knowing when Jeannetta would have owned 
she was ready. 

Phoebe was instructed to give the notes to 
the Count's valet (an idle fellow who was 
always lounging and peering about), and by 
the time our party were assembled at tea, the 
answers were brought in. The Count's was a 
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mere formal bot polite acceptance of the 
invitation, written in a bold band, on thick, 
ribbed, gilt-edged paper, and sealed with a 
splendid coat of arms. The Baron's was in a 
smaller, weaker hand, on pink paper, highly 
scented, and embossed with loves and doves, 
and sealed with a medallion representing Cupid 
chained. 

The Captain's note had a gay border, gold 
and colored, half comic, half sporting, and his 
answer assumed a playful turn ; while the Baron's 
affected the sentimental ; but all accepted the 
invitation with thanks ; and even Miss Jenny, 
mollified towards the whole race of Man, by the 
politeness and attentions of these three, looked 
forward with pleasure to meeting them again. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



ROSAME^S ADMIREB. 



At about noon the next day, nvhen Rosalie, 
still far from« well, and becomingly attired ia 
a little lace cap and, pink Cashmere wrapper, 
trimmed with swansdown, (in which, by the 
bye, she looked like a pearl in cotton) was 
lying on a sofa, netting, or rather Cfochetting 
a purse, while Jeannetta was reading ^ Childe 
Harold' to her, for the fiftieth time; the 
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Bat^n <1e Sai&t Felix and the Capitaiae 
Creveccear were ushered in I They came full 
of smiles and bows aud fimaU-talk; and though 
Jeannetta looked eagerly to the door, expecting 
it would not close till the Count had made his 
appearance; and though her heart sank when it 
did so. still she welcomed her visitors with a 
smile -—if they were ?iot the rossj like the earth, 
in the Persian fable, they had dwelt near it ; 
and they had an importance in Jeannetta's eyes 
for the Count*s sake, which they could never 
have had for their own. Jeannetta used all the 
.little art which love had so newly taught her, to 
lead the Baron and the Capitaine to talk of 
their absent friend the Count, and to induce 
them to explain his not joining, in what they 
evidently, with foreign politeness, seemed to 
consider a vbit of inquiry, almost de rigueur 
^ under the circumstances.' But both were 
perfect egotists, (most foreigners are) and both 
were a great deal too much taken up with 
their own charms and accomplishments to think 
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of anything else, except the ladies thej wished 
to oaptivate. The Baron, as we have said, 
young, fair, slight, with large blue eyes, and 
delicate complexion, affected the sentimental, 
and annoyed Bosalie, even while he rather 
amused her, by the soft earnestness of his gaze, 
which was fixed upon her beautiful but 
unusually pale face, in an adoring sort of 
sympathy with her sufferings, until he had 
succeeded in conjuring a tear into each eye, 
which was then hastily cast down as if in ex- 
treme confusion. His voice, too, so gently 
modulated, and so softly persuasive, formed a 
curious contrast to the loud, jovial tone of the 
Capitaine, who seemed to pique himself on his 
bold honhommiey and military frankness. 

The gentlemen bad brought four very beau- 
tiful little hot-house bouquets, one for each of 
the ladies. The Captain with much energy 
picked out by far the finest, which he requested 
Jeannetta to present with *' L^s hommag^s tris 
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^espeeiueux du Capitaine Crevecceur a ta charms- 
ante €t adorable mamanJ* 

The Baron then presented to Rosalie one in 
which figured (among roses and geraninms,) 
pansies forget-me-nots^ and immortelles. 
This bovquet was evidently intended to express 
a good deal, for a small sprig of cypress was 
in the centre, and he pointed it oul^ saying — 

** Unhappy emblem I it finds its way into 
every wreath which Hyacinthe de Saint Felix 
twines for Beauty I" 

The Captain then gave Jeannetta one for ^ sa 
digne et respectable tante ;' and of course the 
other was for her * aimaby self. Jeannetta 
smiled ; she, (so used to be first and fore- 
most in every one's esteem) at being thus last 
and least! But it was evident the Baron and 
the Capitaine considered they had no right to 
make themselves too fascinating in her eyes ; 
and Jeannetta's heart trembled as she thought, 
that perhaps they were aware, that one whom 
she loved to believe they dreaded and revered, 
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bad let them know> that she was the fortunate 
object of his individual preference. 

The Baron contrived to convey to Kosalie's 
mind| that to love and be beloved were the sole 
objects of his existence; that if he once found a 
woman capable of feeling and appreciating, of 
inspiring and reciprocating passion as he under- 
stood the word ...passion strong as deaths and 
lasting as Eternity... he should not pause to 
enquire what her birth, her fortune, her posi-i 
tion; but should devote himself at once and 
for ever to her, and her alone.. .Should bear 
her to his ancestral chateau on the banks of the 
Garonne, and try to forget, in that second 
Eden, the dreary, hard-working world beyond. 
Rosalie archly replied, that she thought both 
the love and the Eden were quite ideal in the 
present day, and that, probably, any lady with 
charms and accomplishments sufficient to wiu 
the Baron de Saint Felix would not be content 
to bury herself in an old chateau on the banks 
of the Garonne I 
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'' Then Hyacinthe de Saint Felix will live 
and die a Garqcn^^ he said, sighing deeply and 
apparently muoh hurt. 

^' Tu as tort...ta astort, men cher," cried le 
Capitaine Creveoeur. ^* L'amour I oai il n'y 
a que cela, pour embellir la vie — mais Thomme 
ne doit pas y sacrifier I'ambition, TintSret, le 
devoirI...Aimesavecpa88ion&Ia bonhcur, aimes 
ch^ris quelque chere, charmamte petite Spouse qui 
fera ton bonheur en faisant la sienne... Aimes 
avee raison et non avec idolatrie I Tu a vingt 
cinq ansy et moi j'en ai trente-buit n'estce pas?... 
trente-huit ans bien sounds entends tu? C'est & 
dire tu as de P imagination, Moi j' ai de 1' ex- 
perience... Qaand tu trouves une belle a ton gout 
...prends tous les renseicrnemens. .vois si ea 
naissanceson education, et surtont sa fortune... 
vous conviennent, cela, ouitout celadure quand 
I'amour passe. Eh bien, si tout va bien. Ai mes la 
avec tendressc.mais non avec idolatrie.. ..Ne 
vas pas t'envelie avecelledans ton vieux chateau 
...non i'amour ne survit jamais, & T ennui I Au 
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contraire fais ton possible pour I'entourer dee 
plaisirs, des ris, des jeux ; appell^s a ton se- 
cours, la Danae, les bals....la musiqae...les 
spectacles I Prends plaisir & la paver, k la voir 
brillet.,.une femme admiree est toujonrs heu- 
reuse...une femme qui 8*amnse.*.et toujours 
aimable. Au reste il faut de la beaut6, de la 
grace, destalens, de I'eojouement, et surtout si 
le mari n^est pas ricbe, il faut unejolie fortune 
et un amour raisonnable. Mais allons, mon 
cber ! le Comte nous attend. ..une promenade 
t cfaeval, puis le bain, la toilette. . et le bon- 
beur de nous retrouver ici!" so saying, he 
caugbt up Jeannetta*s guitar and touching it 
cleverly enough, sang in a fine bass voice-- 

'' J'ai choisi Rose, pour Maitresse 

Avec elle, je suis au mieux 
EUe sourit de ma tendresse 

Et je n*en suis pas moins heureux 
Quand je lui dis que je Tadore, 

II faudrait yoir comme elle en rit, 
Moi r^pond elle, je yous abborre 

Dans ces deux mots combien d'esprit. 
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*^ Adieu mesdames I A ce soir I & bas a pas- 
sion triste m^lanchollquo eti — et viye Tamour 
^ai, fol&tre, enjou^^ I'une fait le malbeur 
Tautre le bonheur de la vie* Mesdames j'ai 
i'honneur de vous saluer! viens mon cherl" 

So saying be took the reluctant Baron by the 
arm» and one with a merry laugh which con- 
trasted his black moustaches with his white 
teeth, and the other with a die-away gaze 
which showed off his large eyes and parted lips 
...but bothy probably^ studied at the glass... 
The gentlemen withdrew I.. .when the door was 
closed Rosalie and Jeannctta burst into a laugh, 
and exclaimed : 

"How very amusing I... how thoroughly 
French they arel" 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



MI88 JENNY IN FULL DRESS. 



Exactly at the appointed hour^ (for the 
French make a great virtue of punotnality,) 
the distinguished trio were ushered into Mrs. 
Orde's drawing-rooms. All the ladies were 
assembled there> except Jeannetta ; Jeannetta 
could not please herself at her toilet, and the 
more she tried to do so, the less did she 
succeed. 



\ 
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Rosalie, on the oontraiy, who had given her- 
self very little conoem about her appearance, 
had never seemed so lovely, and the Count de 
Montfaucon, as he took a seat beside her, 
seemed for the first time aware of her remark- 
able beauty. The beaiuc themselves were 
dressed to great advantage. The Capitaine as 
much en militaire as his habit bourffeds would 
permit, and a good deal indebted to dress and 
braid and black velvet, all of which, (whether 
correct or not according to the English taste), 
set off his handsome, daring face of ruddy 
bronze, with its bold features and black eyes, 
and his stout, military person. The Baron de 
Saint Felix on the contrary had chosen the 
most delicate colors and materials for his attire 
— his exquisite shirt of finest cambric, with a 
point lace jabot and tiny ruffles to match, was 
set off by a delicate, white muslin cravat with 
long ends edged with lace, his waistcoat was of 
pink velvet embroidered in silver with lilies of 
the valley and forget-me-nots. His coat was 
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of the lightest admissible shade of brown, lined 

with figured satin, bis very small foot had a 

lace stocking and a shoe with a tiny silver 

buckle, several pretty rings adorned his small 

fingers, a delicate chain held a miniature watch 

hidden in his waistcoat pocket, and a curious 

double pin fastened his shirt ; as he unfolded a 

laced handkerchief all Arabia seemed let loose, 

and every separate curl of his light, glossy hair 

seemed to have a fragrance of its own. As 

for the Count de Montfaucon, he was dressed 

simply in the qoiet, perfect taste of an English 

gentleman, who has a first-rate tailor. One 

splendid brilliant sparkled on his little finger, 

and a white rose-bud graced his button-hole. 

There was nothing remarkable in his dress, but 

it aided the effect of his fine person and noble 

manner, altho' quite secondary.. .with the others 

the dress was the most remarkable thing, with 

him it was only an auxiliary. 

The Capitaine Crevecceur proceeded at once 
to pay devoted homage to the fair widow, (Mrs. 
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Orde herself^) to lavieh the most enthasiastic 
praises on her beautj, her talents, her virtues. 
The heroism she had displayed during the 
horrible evenementdeV autre soir, and the amiable 
courage she was evincing in making an effort to 
do les honneurs de sec mdisoru 

Mrs. Orde looked upon all this as French 
gallantry. Her beauty, she was atvare, was 
considerably on. the wane, and a good deal 
obscured by recent suffering, by a scratch on her 
cheek and a bruise over one eye; her talents 
she had had no opportunity of displaying, but 
had never piqued herself on possessing any very 
remarkable ones. Her virtues she flattered 
herself were not so merely superficial as to have 
met the Captain's notice already, and as to her 
nobleheroism. • .when she remembered the length 
of time she was, after the accident in recovering 
her self-possession, and how long her hysterics 
and nervous tremors had lasted, she felt inclined 
to imagine that the Captain was presuming to 
quiz her. But the earnestness of his manner 
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and the impassioned devotion of his gaze, made 
such a supposition almost absurd. The Baron 
de Saint Felix threw himself on a low ottoman 
at Kosalie's feet, and taking out a small volume 
of Lamartine's poems began to read her some 
of the most touching love passages. The 
Count found himself and his charms thrown 
away on Miss Jenny Macpherson, whose fore- 
head, having been severely bruised, was partly 
covered with brown paper dipped in brandy, 
(the only plaister in which she had any faith,) 
and which bound on by a broad black ribbon, 
that partly covered one eye^ gave a very 
curious and rather sinister expression to a per- 
son, at all times, in appearance antique and 
grotesque. 

Miss Jenny, amid all the revolutions of the 
world of Fashion, had always adhered (in a great 
measure,) to the modes in vogue in her 

youth. Society would present a much more 
animated and varied picture, were this more 
generally done, (at least in some degree, and 
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with certain privileges as to time.) TVe should 
not then find the sex from eighteen to eighty, 
arrayed in one monotonous, and often most un- 
suitable costume — braids or ringlets would not 
be de rigueur for all ages — the flowers of spring 
would not disfigure the *• frosty pow" — gay 
colours and light fabrics would be resigned to 
those — * legSres d'anneee et gaies de coeur/ Acre 
would not be tortured with tight waists, or tricked 
out in twelve flounces — but the seasons of life, 
like those of the year, would be arrayed in 
suitable, and, therefore, graceful and bocomirig 
garb. How interesting, but how rare a spec- 
tacle, is a very old lady, arrayed in something 
of the costume, Sir Joshua has immortalized, 
and in which she was first told she was fair — the 
rich satin, velvet, or lutestring dress — the modest 
kerchief pinned over the venerable bosom — the 
black lace cloak, or gray silk mode, falling so 
gracefiilly from shoulders so well trained, that 
even age defies the slovenly stoop and lounging 
carriage, which youth has adopted now 1 the black 
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lace oecklace, with its one row of orient pearls 
— the hair sprinkled with powder, and combed 
up under the " Brussels head" with the graceful 
pinners — v?ho at eighty would not look far more 
dignified and picturesque thus ? than screwed 
into a modish boddice, flounced to the waist — 
some little kickshaw * bonnet^ d, la jolie femme, 
stuck full of spring flowers — the silken curls of 
youth, braided or waving over the furrowed 
brow— crinolin doing its utmost to inflate, and 
the whole costume so jaunty and so modem, 
that nothing but that sad tell-tale, the face, 
announces old age. 

Miss Jenny Macpherson erred (if she erred at 
all,) in the opposite extreme, adhering so much 
to the fashions of her youth, or, rather, the 
fashions her mother wore in her youth — as to 
attract attention and provoke remark — but there 
was a picturesque charm in her antique costume, 
which no modern fashions could have had — and 
the Count, though at first he bit his lips to avoid 
smiling at her appearance, owned to himself, 
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after examining her attentively, that it was more 
dignified and graceful, than hia aged country- 
women's mania, for being dressed a la Jeune 
fille. Miss Jenny's gray hair, sprinkled with 
rose powder, was combed over a cushion, and 
gathered under a high cauled, Biussels-lace cap 
— she was very tall and very erect, and wore a 
quilted, pink sUk petticoat, and a *gowrC of 
flowered straw-coloured silk — a white muslin 
handkerchief was pinned across her bosom — and 
a white lace shawl was thrown over her decent 
shoulders — she had a handsomely-worked, 
muslin apron, large and flowing, (not the little 
soubrette — like colifichet of the present day,) 
and being, out of compliment to the Count and 
his friends, in full dress. Miss Jenny sported a 
blue breast-knot, a pair of quilted, blue satin 
shoes, with high heels — a pair of diamond hoops 
in her ears— a diamond stomacher — a little 
necklace of real pearls, fixed in a quilling of 
black lace, and a pair of long, blue kid gloves, 
drawn up so as to meet the Brussels-lace ruffles. 
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depending from her elbow^) and which gloves, 
when removed, showed the arm nnd band, 
covered with a mitten of white silk. 

Miss Jenny flirted a huge fan, which repre* 
sented Damon peeping at Phillis asleep, on one 
side ; with the sportive breezes more busy with 
her charms than one would have fancied Miss 
Jenny would have approved... and on the other 
Musidora bathing, pictures which awoke a 
doubt whether our forefathers were quite as 
delicate in some matters as their prudery in 
others would lead one to believe. Miss Jenny 
was knitting a very suspicious looking narrow 
strip of something, which she kept concealed 
in a large and antique work-bag. 

Miss Jenny had not forgotten her boarding- 
school French...but like Chaucer's Abbess with 
her 

" French of Bow **, 

French of Paris did she never know 

After her ** Comment vous portez votis^^ (which 
was a great success).. .she ventured on 
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some reminiscences about the weather and 
the hoar, which were quite unintelligible to 
the Count, but his polite bows she answered 
with low and dignified curtsies. She offered 
him her snuff-box, and he took a pinch of snuff 
to oblige her, presenting his flacon which she 
condescended to put to her nose.. .they then 
compared watches... she, producing her re- 
covered treasure, (the large gold turnip,) and 
he the smallest and most beautiful of tinj 
Genevas. This pantomime continued till the 
door opened, and Jeannetta, at last, joined the 
party. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



LOVE HUMBLES THE PROUDEST. 



The Baron and the Captain darted forward to 
welcome her, and to pour forth a torrent of 
compliments ; but the Count piqued, perhaps, 
at her long delay, only rose and bowed, and 
then resumed his seat by Miss Jenny. For a 
moment Jeannetta (haughty by nature, and 
piqued by this coldness) remained where she 
was ; the next, under pretence of asking Miss 
Jenny how she felt^ she drew near the sofa on 
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which her aunt and the Count were seated, 
and, of eourse, common politeness compelled 
him to make room for her. By what invisible 
yet irresistible impulse'wert thoa led^ oh once 
proud Jeannetta I What instinct teaches thy 
lover (for such his looks proclaim him) how to 
woo thee... sitting spell-bound by his side, so 
gently observant, and so meekly admiring, art 
thou not a marvel to thy self... Oh, Jean- 
netta I 

Having compelled his proud and beautiful 
conquest to make this marked advance, the 
Count exerted himself to the utmost to repay 
her for the sacrifice. In deep and low, but 
most impassioned language, he, without com- 
promising himself5 or her, by any direct al- 
lusion, enlarged on the power of first impres- 
sions, and the magic influence that does exist 
even in these matter-of-fact days under the 
name of " Love at first sight." He painted in 
glowing colours, a woman such as Jeannetta 
felt, he believed her to be, and the love such 
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a being should both feel and inspire^ even for, 
and in, an object so little deserving — namely the 
man who had no merit but his passionate and 
deroted love I 

^^ A man/' he said, *' not even amiable, 
cheerful, open; but, perhaps, harsh, proud, 
cold, to all but one. ..the prey to dark and 
stormy passions. • .rash, vindictive, envious to 
agony of anything she admired, jealous to 
madness of every object of her innocent love, 
and capable of criminal violence at the slightest 
preference shown to another/* 

Jeannetta listened with pale cheek and lips 
apart ; the gloomy picture, far from revolting, 
captivated her fancy. ..and, indeed, the Count 
while appearing to accuse himself so bitterly 
had taken good care only to acknowledge those 
grand, those inscrutable and terrific passions 
which lend an awe and a mystery to the love of 
a proud and romantic woman — which give so 
wild a charm to Lara and the Corsair, and 
make Byron (spite of so much to shook their 
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prejadices), the favourite poet, of eyen the 
purest of the sex. 

Dinner was announced while the Count sat 
gazing into Jeannetta^s beautiful face; and 
while she pondered in her trembling heart hb 
strange and mystic words. 

The Count gave an arm to Miss Jenny 
Macpherson, and another to Jeannetta. The 
Captain led Mrs. Orde, who, — (oh, vanity I oh, 
weakness I) — by this time was flushed with a 
vague feeling of pleasure, at compliments and 
attentions, to which for twenty years she had 
been a stranger ! Jeannetta was far too much 
engrossed to notice anything but the Count ; 
but Kosalie, whose thoughts were with poor 
Gerard Esdaile, and who hated to see these 
foreigners admitted to privileges which once 
had been his alone, and which with her good 
will, no other should ever enjoy — Rosalie saw 
with indignant surprise, tinged with a sense of 
the ridiculous, which as a daughter she strug- 
gled to suppress, that her mother, generally 
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SO quiet and unaffected ia her behaviour, was 
iictuallj assuming a sort of girlish affectation 
of manner I Once or twice she almost feared 
she had intercepted a coquettish glance, and 
she saw with shame and sorrow that Mrs. 
Orde, generally the least vain of pretty women 
of a certain age, took a deliberate survey of 
herself in the pier glass as she passed it, leaning 
on the Captain's arm, and smiled encouragingly 
in his face as he whispered something about 
the Brave and the Fair, and how well a 
'^ blonde aux yeux bleus" looked on the arm of 
'* un militaire avec le teint basane au traits pro* 
nonces, & la figure m&le et aux moustaches noirs." 
Poor Rosalie! after this she could scarcely 
answer with ordinary civility when the Capi- 
taine Crevecoeur addressed any of his some- 
what Msome, personal compliments to herself. 
It was so startling to her, to see her mother, 
her dear, unaffected, simple-minded, affectionate 
mother, in so new and derogatory alight — to be 
forced to perceive that any coxcomb, a foreigner 
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particularly, and one bo sligbtly and so recently 
known, should have the power of making her 
sweet and respectable mother ridiculous ! How 
ashamed would she feel were this flirtation 
(for such it was fast becoming) carried on in 
the preseuce of Gerard Esdaile, and his 
humourou8, shrewd, and jocose, but darling 
old father I Gerard, too, had such a keen sense 
of the ridiculous. He was always so severe 
on coquetry and affectation even in the young 
— what would he think of it in a woman of 
her mother's age I and he had always so loved 
and respected her mother ; his affection and 
deference for that kind parent had been one of 
the great links between them ! Where, too, 
might not this folly lead I.^.Mrs. Orde, generally 
so much more occupied with her daughters 
than with herself, had scarcely looked at 
Ko^Mie or Jeannetta since this hateful evening 
began. Once indeed, when the bold Captain 
was presuming to detain Mrs. Orde's hand. 
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under pretence of examining a beautiful ring, 
but paying at the same time a sotto voce com- 
pliment to la belle main de Madame^ Mrs Orde 
actually blushing as she withdrew it, encoun- 
tered a reproachful look from l osalie, which 
look she answered with a somewhat angry 
glance of defiance, and a toss of the head. 
Never before had that mother and daughter 
exchanged such a look; and tears rose to 
Rosalie's eyes — the first tears of hers her 
mother had ever disregarded. 

The Baron de Saint Felix meanwhile was 
laying close siege to Rosalie's heart, but so 
irritated was she at her mother's coquetry 
with the Captain, and her sister's evident devo- 
tion to his friend the Count, that she could 
scarcely control herself sufficiently not to be 
positively rude to her own admirer. 

He soon decided that she was ^* comme la 
plupart des Anglaises, d'un caractere bizarre, 
in^gal, capricieux, mais tout de mSme^" he had 
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his own reasons for determining to win her, 
and all gentle, patient and amiable as be seemed, 
he ground his teeth at each new rebuff, and 
inwardly murmured ** plus tard ce sera mon 
tour." 
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CHAPTER XIV 



GERARD KSDAILE. 



Aptbe dinner the ladies tried to persuade their 
beaux to adopt fche English fashion, and remain 
at table till they summoned them to tea and 
cofTee. I'he Captain, who, emboldened by 
success, was growing every moment more for- 
ward and presuming, positively refused to 
accede, and was supported by the Baron de 
Saint Felix in his ill-bred defiance of the 
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customs of tho countrj and of his Hostess's 
bouse. The Count, who was far more polished 
than either^ showed a great inclination to obey 
the ladies. But finding, for the first time, his 
frown and his haughty disapproval lost on the 
triumphant and inflated " Capitaine," he 
murmured a touching apology in Jeannetta*s 
ear, and e^^corted her back to the drawing- 
room. 

Here the Captain, oninvited, sate down to 
the piano, played, with a bold touch, a martial 
air or two, and then twirling his moustaches, 
aad fixing his bold, black eyes on Mrs. Orde, 
who stood beside him, began io a fine bass 
voice. 

Ma mie, ma douce amie, 

Beponds d mes amours, 
FidMo 4 cette belle 

Je Taimerai toujours. 

with about a dozen similar stanzas, all sung in 
the same gallant and pointed manner, did Le 
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Capitaine captivate Mrs. Orde and annoy poor 
Sosalie. 

By this time the beautiful moon, ^riding near 
her highest noon/ was to be seen from the bal« 
cony, silvering the whole expanse of darkest 
azure spread below, and making every ripple 
shine and smile. 

Almost unconsciously Jeannetta allowed the 
Count to throw over her a scarlet Cashmere 
of her mother* s, which that lady had tossed off 
as dowdy — (in a novel anxiety to show off her 
figure I) almost unconsciously too she found her- 
self beside him on the balcony — silently they 
stood for some time, looking first on the sea, 
then on the moon ; then their glances met, and 
the eyes of both glistened with tears* Jean- 
netta trembled, and the Count sighed. He 
stole her hand and she did not withdraw it ; 
he pressed it to his lips, and meekly her once 
proud head sank on his shoulder* 

^* Oh Jeannetta I be mine, mine only, mine 
for ever T he murmured. ** I am every way 
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unworthy of thee, and dark clouds bang over 
me^ and a sad mysterj envelops my fate, but 
if you love me, (as those tears proclum,) you 
must love me as I am, nor seek to raise the veil, 
nor care to know aught, but that whatever T 
may have been to others, I am true to thee I 
Art thou capable, oh Jeannetta, of a love like 
this?" 

'* I am I*' she whispered, and as he drew her 
to his bosom, in a long and wild embrace, 
Bosalie called from the tea-table ^ Jeannetta 
Jeannetta! where are you, here is dear Gerard 
Esdaile ! come and welcome him !" 

Welcome him 1 poor Gerard I Oh what a 
welcome was this ! after the risks he had run, 
the perils he had encountered, the ruin he had 
braved ! Jeannetta, with that wild lustre in her 
eyes, and that celestial flush upon her cheek, 
which only happy love in its rosy morning can 
bestow, Jeannetta drawing aside the crimson 
curtain, which the Count had contrived (unseen) 

H 2 
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to close after them, and which bad given the 
sanctity of a tSte-a-tStCy to their long moonlit 
interview, Jeannetta looking like Aurora led by 
dark Night, stepped from the balcony into the 
room, and stood in beauty increased tenfold l^ 
her Bweet emotion, before the man who had 
loved her all his life, but who adored, who 
idolised her now. 

*' How do you do, dear Gerard?" she said, 
kindly offering her warm hand, and smiling m 
his ghastly, agitated face* 

^* I am quite well I thank you, Jeannetta, 
Miss Orde — I mean — " 

'' Oh you are not at all well, dear Gerard* 
you mean," said Rosalie. '' You are cold and 
weary, and, I dare say, famished— Come you 
must sit by me, on this sofa, and no one shall 
talk to you, or look at you, till you have had 
at least three cups of tea and three muffins." 

Gerard smiled, a grave and absent smile^ 
but he suffered Rosalie's warm hand to lead 
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him to the seat beside her, and his eye followed 
Jeannetta and the Count with the glassy stare 
of a somnambulist in a troubled dream. 

*^ I fear you are not at all well, my dear 
boy !" said Mrs. Orde, approaching him, 
natural kindness and the auld lang syne pre- 
vailing oyer her assumed coquetry and over 
the jealous influence of the Captain. 

These kind words proved very nearly too 
much for the wretched young man, and very 
nearly had he, to the disgrace of English man- 
hood, and to his own eternal anguish and regret, 
burst into passionate tears before the three 
foreigners, who were exchanging indignant, 
scrutinising and sarcastic glances, and who 
evidently considered Gerard, (who from bis 
cradle bad been quite one of the family,) as an 
impertinent intruder I — But an effort, such per^ 
haps as nothing but English pride and English 
resolution could make, enabled Gerard to 
master his almost hysterical anguish, and to 
reply with a firm voice, and a sort of smile : 
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'' Oh I am quite well, dear mamma, I thank 
you ; but I have bad a very fatiguing and 
perilous journey — I will tell you all about it 
presently — just now I can only say, that I am 
here at the risk of expulsion, because I saw in 
the papers an account of a horrible attack made 
upon you by some ruffians, and I could not 
rest without coming myself to see whether you 
were injured, and, if possible, getting the 
cowardly miscreants punished." 

The three foreigners evidently understood 
enough of this speech to be rather displeased 
at it, and they exchanged angry and scornful 
glances. 

*' I am very very, much obliged to you, dear 
Gerard," said Mrs. Orde, ^ and so I am sure 
are the girls; but the 'bane and antidote' grew 
side by side, and the very accident which had 
so nearly proved fatal to us all, introduced 
these three kind and noble gentlemen, to whom 
we all owe, more than we can ever pay» and 
Jeannetta her life.'' 
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Not notldng that, at her last adsertioo^ 
Q^rarJ'tf very lips grew whiter Mrs* Orde 
added : 

*^ Let me then introduce to my dear adopted 
BOD| our three deliverers !" 

So saying she waved her hand and bowed as 
she named : Le Comte Gonzalve de Montfau- 
oon — Le Baron de Saint Felix — et le Capitaine 
Crevecoeur — (last but not least in the fair 
widow's estimation). 

Though his knees shook, and his tongue 
dove to the roof of his mouth, Gerard Esdaile 
rose to return, as cordially as he could, the salu- 
tions of the three detested, and to his taste, 
detestable foreigners whom Mrs. Orde smilingly 
named, presenting Gerard to them in return as 
*^ son Jih adoptiff son cher Gerard Esdaile.** 
Although poor Gerard would much sooner have 
grasped a toad, or even a scorpion, than his 
rival's white hand, he was in common courtesy 
compelled to take, what the Count imagined 
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the customs of the country compelled him (re* 
luctantly enough) to offer. The Baron too ex- 
tended his handy which though not very wel- 
come, it was not such torture to Gerard to 
touch ; but Le Capitaine Crevecoeur on hearing 
Gerard named as Mrs. Orde's Jils adoptif 
rushed forward with well assumed warmth and 
military frankness, and catching Gerard in bis 
arms hugged him up in a close embrace, at 
the same time kissing him with his roughs 
whiskered lips, first on one cheek and then on 
the other. 

Disgusting as this truly French embrace was, 
to the reserved, dignified, and, alas I most mise* 
rable Englishman, there was something in it, 
perpetrated as it was, so suddenly, and so com- 
pletely against his will, which acted upon 
Gerard's excited nerves, and compelled him to 
laugh aloud. 

^' A la bonne heure^ said the good-natured 
CrevecoBur. ^^ Soyons gaies, amusons nous \ 
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lea amis de mes amis, sent oies aitiis...le fils 
adoptif de Madame Orde, devient mon enfant 
cheri" 

At the idea of being Venfani cheri of the great 
French humbug before him, (as Gerard inwardly 
designated the Capitaine,) his fit of laughter 
returned. 

The foreigners exchanged glances, which 
seemed to say that the poor young man was 
evidently to be pitied, as a person of weak 
intellect, and that they had nothing in any way 
to apprehend from such a niais; they little 
deemed that on that very young man, trembling 
with passion even while he laughed aloud, in hi.^ 
nervous excitability.. .the eyes of a whole uni« 
versity were fixed I Tney little deemed, proud 
as they were of a little smattering of knowledge, 
that he had already drunk deep at the very well- 
spring of erudition — that^a double first class was 
said to await him at the approaching examina- 
tion, and that the passion for Jeanne tta, which 

they detected, looking upon it as the love of a 
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half-witted boy, had been for years the mighty 
power, which had led him on from one success 
to another, from triumph to triumph — which 
had kept him pure and spotless in the midst of 
temptation— taught him to consume the rosy 
hours of youth and early manhood, immured in 
his small college rooms ^unconscious of ^he 
flight of time — the morning sun and the mid- 
night lamp, finding him alike bending over 
books, the mastery of which, he fancied (poor 
fool I) would win him Jeannetta's love. Alas, 
how secondary, in his opinion, were the college 
honours and his father's deep and proud delight 
--woman so loved the powerful! and what 
power like that of knowledge! what conquest 
like those bloodless conquests over the realms 
of thought ? — what sacrifices like those of all 
selfish pleasures, all enticing delights, and even 
all innocent amusements, to devote the whole 
energies of his soul to acquiring that fame, 
which would win her love!... 

Ah! while his young compauions, having 
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vainly tried penuasion^ raillery, ridicule even, 
left him on Bome lovely ncorn alone in his dark 
rooms, while they rowed delighted on the azure 
Isis, or revelled in some exhilirating and manly 
sport — howy if for a moment nature spoke, and 
almost persuaded him to go forth into the sun- 
shine, and enjoy his young existence, how would 
the dread of failure, apd of losing . Jeannetta, 
sweep across his mind — drive him back to his 
weary task — renew his energies and rekindle 
his zeal — and keep him chained, a mental galley 
slave, till his young companions came back from 
their day of pleasure — joyous in their ignorance, 
and loud in their folly, and saw his pale, classic 
face, bending, lighted by a solitary lamp, at the 
very same window where they had seen it, when 
the morning sun looked in to invite him 
abroad. «•• 

^' And how did you get leave to come and 
see us, Gerard," said Kosalie, who thought 
there was something hollow and unnatural in 
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Gerard's laugh^ and longed to put a stop to 

it. 

"Leave!" he answered, "oh, I had no 
leave, Rosalie, I could not get leave." 

** And yet you came I oh, Gerard, what a 
risk !*' 

" A risk, indeed T he said, and laughed 
&gain, " if discovered I shall be expelled.'* 

'^ Oh, Gerard, how can you laugh ? think of 
your father — why, your expulsion would be 
death to him I" 

'^ Ah, there Bosalie, you strike the only 
chord to which there is any response in my 
heart I My poor father I It would, indeed be 
a bad return for all his laborious and vigilant 
care ! and that too, after all the success he has 
anticipated for me, and the living, which my 
uncle makes dependent on my taking the highest 
honours I" 

^^Oh Gerard," said Bosalie with tears in 
her eyes, and involuntarily clasping her hands. 
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*' I am quite certain that it is madness for you 
to stay here an hour, nay a moment longer ! 
Oh, do you not remember poor Albert Dysart, 
think of his great promise, think of his sad 
downfal I His miserable disgrace." 
** His happy end T snid Gerard. 
'' Happy T' 

** Yes, for all was soon over,*' 
" His father's broken heart" 
" He did not live to see him die." 
** No, but he lived to cause his death.* 
** Bosalie, you speak of things you do not 
understand. Albert Dysart was as you say 
good and gifted ; the pride of his college, and 
the glory of his father. He was sure of his 
* first ' of a fellowdhip, and a good living — just 
before he was to go into the schools, the woman 
he adored, heartlessly jilted him. He could 
not, he would not believe her false ; he applied 
for leave to go for a day or two — a request, I 
grant unheard of at such a time. It was re- 
fused ; he set off in defiance of the authorities. 
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He found his intended sporting with her new 
lover^ he went home, he found a letter^ announ- 
cing his expulsion ; he returned to the house of 
his ladye love — it was eveniug. She was about 
to open a ball with her affianced, ha, ha, ha I ! I 
I have heard she was in high beauty and joyous 
spirits^ crowned with roses and robed in white, 
a bride elect — love in her eyes I women look so 
heavenly when they love, Rosalie I But she 
did not look thus long, she turned pale enough 
when she saw Albert Sysart standing before 
her, she was paler still when, the next moment, 
putting a pistol to his temple, he shot himself 
and fell dead at her feet. Oh, it w as a noble 
revenge ! and his was a happy end I He made 
her a world's wonder for cruelty and faithless- 
ness. Her new lover had no wish for one, with 
murder on her soul. Her health gave way, 
her beauty faded, her affianced forsook, she 
pines a miserable wreck, and Albert is not un* 
avenged in his bloody grave I" 

'^Avenged, Oh, Gerard! deeply as I own 
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that he was wronged, for he was her accepted 
suitor ; could the misery of her he loved so 
wildly, appease his spirit, were it consciuus of 
her fate — can love however outraged rejoice 
in the loved one's ruin; ah, to my mind Albert 
Dysart's was a rash, a cruel and a selfish deed. 
His father's death, his mother's madness, and 
his poor faithless Eveleen's misery ; all these, to 
gratify a vile revenge, has he secured, and per- 
haps added to all an eternity of anguish for his 
own guilty soul, and you dare to call that noble I 
— and his end, a happy end !" 

"Rosalie, you never loved,'* whimpered 

Gerard, *• or you would feel for poor 
Dysart.'* 

" Never loved I How blind, how selfish does 
passion make us I never loved! poor Rosalie! 
and yet she would gladly die any guiltless 
death to see Gerard Esdaile once again the 
proud, the calm and happy being she had known 
him till this evening. Never loved ! when her 
very heart seems full of tears, and her cheek 
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changes with every look and tone of his. Yes 
Bosalie, loves with woman's purest best and 
most unselfisih devotion. 



** Her unrequited tenderness 
Living on its own sweet excess.** 



*^ But enough of poor Albert Dysart," she said 
" whatever you may advance to tease your old 
friend Rosalie, 1 know you condemn his selfish 
sacrifice of those who so loved him, and now 
dear Gerard take warning, I implore you, if 
not by his fate, by that he entailed on his de- 
voted parents, and hasten back to Oxford before 
your absence is discovered, and your disgrace is 
death to your dear and excellent father I 
Jeannetta," she said, (Jeannetta alas ! was 
listening to the Count's impassioned account of 
what he had felt on first beholding her.) 
*' Jeannetta I Gerard by his mad freak in com- 
ing here to-night, risks disgrace, expulsion, 
ruin — come and add your prayers to mine that 
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he will return at once, if he sets off directly, 
his absence may not be noticed — oh, come and 
beg him to go !" 

Jeannetta, not much pleased at the interrup- 
tion of a confession which filled her heart with 
the wildest ecstasy, rose, and drew near Gerard 
•••but it was in a cold and absent manner, she 
urged him to return •• .and as she spoke the 
carriage drove to the door, and Mrs. Orde, who 
had been out of the room, returned cloaked 
and hooded. 

" We are going to the play, Gerard,*' she 
said, ^ will you come with us, and return to 
a petit souper here ?" 

Bosalie, with tears in her eyes, whispered : 

" Oh do not, Gerard, do not I" 

" Do not run any risk, Gerard," said Jean- 
netta, as she accepted the aid of the Count de 
Montfaucon in putting on her shawl, which he 
did in a manner which was torture to poor 
Gerard, folding it over her with lingering 
tenderness, and almost a gentle embrace, 
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*^ think of dear old Doctor Esdaile !*' she 
added almost absently, as taking the Count's 
arm she met and returned his ardent gaze* 
" He would never get over a disappointment 
in your college career. So do go back like a 
good boy...Comey I must insist, and say fare- 
well r 

'^ I am much obliged to you/' replied Gerard, 
bitterly, *' but I am resolved to see the play*.. 
vive la bagatelle. •.! would risk something for 
one happy evening with such dear, kind, old 
friends! Rosalie, will you take my arm?" 

The Baron at that very moment was offering 
bis, but Bosalie took poor Gerard's with so 
marked a preference that the Baron sighed and 
drew back. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



WOMAN*S SYMPATHY. 



RoE^ALiE had all a woman's tact, and she felt it 
was no time to show pique or resentment at 
Gerard* s defiance of heropinion, and contempt 
of her advice, when the deadly pallor of his 
cheeks, the quiver of his lips, and the strange 
fire in his eyes, announced an excess of mental 
anguish almost unbearable. Much as her pride, 
in him she loved, made iier dread his exposing 
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himself in any way before the watchful and 
mocking foreigners around him, she almost 
prayexi that tears would come to the relief of 
his bursting heart, when they found themselves 
in temporary obscurity as they drove to the 
theatre. But jealousy (in its first stage at 
least) is a burning, scorching, maddening 
passion, and Gerard, as Jeannetta and Mrs. 
Orde made room for the Count between them, 
and he heard them whisper softly together, 
Gerard felt more inclined to laugh aloud and 
grapple with his rival in a death struggle, than 
to shed any soft, refreshing tears on the gentle 
bosom that would have gladly received them. 

The Baron de Saint Felix was piqued and 
sulky at Bosalie's evident preference of Gerard, 
but his was the jealousy of vanity not of love — 
The Captain Crevecoeur was indignant because, 
in spite of his great progress in Mrs. Orde's 
good graces, no room had been made for him 
in the carriage that conveyed the ladies — 
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Bosalie with unwonted energy had insisted on 
Gerard's sitting between her and Miss Jennj 
Macpherson, and the Count had been invited 
by Jeannetta to the place between herself and 
mother. The family coach (roomy as it was) 
could hold no more, and the Capitaine and the 
Baron found themselves left to their own 
resources as to the ways and means of getting 
conveyed to the theatre. Much too showily 
and daintly attired for walking, they had to 
wait while a fly was sent for, and they beguiled 
the time by violent abuse of Oerard, and sar- 
castic and disparaging comments on *' Let 
Anglaues^ 

^* Montfaucon/* said the Captain, '' seems 
pretty sure of his prize, and I have little doubt 
of mine. I shall make short work of it, I 
promise you, with the mamma; she has no time 
to lose ; but you. Saint Felix, yours is a desperate 
case, I fear. Who would have dreamt of this 
great booby springing up, to put your nose out 
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of joint. Only think of that sprightly, beau- 
tiful little blonde, who, to my taste, ia a thou- 
sand times lovelier than her stately Semiramide 
of a sister, and who seemed the very soul of 
mirth and joy, being over head and ears in 
love with that great noodle, half madman half 
idiot, I take it.*' 

'^ Well, the love is all on her side,*' said 
the Baron, with a sjHteful triumph ; *^ he is 
evidently dying for the haughty Jeannetta; 
and I am glad of it, as I owe la petite RoscUie 
many a grudge for her slights to me this even- 
ing; but whatever her partialities may be, 
she is, or rather shall be, mine. And the less 
she loves me, and the more trouble she gives 
me, the more will I make her rue it when my 
turn comes. If Montfaucon weds tfeannetta, 
and you marry the mother, opportunity cannot 
be wanting for me to secure this girL If coax- 
ing and canting won't do, I'll try intimidation 
—pretend to commit suicide, or some such 
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clap-trap, and if that fails (and I see the girl 
has a deuce of a spirit, and defies and even 
dblikes me — of course owing to her infatua* 
tion for this English lover) I'U take the liberty 
of carrying her off by force, and compelling 
her to marry me I" 

With this and similar discussions carried on 
in rapid and vehement French, the gentle, sen- 
timental Baron, and the Capitaine who so 
piqued himself on his frankness and bonhommie, 
beguiled the way till they arrived at the 
theatre, when the Baron de Saiut Felix threw 
a tender and reproachful languor into the large 
blue eyes he had the art of oioistening with 
tears at will, and where the Capitaine Creve- 
coeur smoothed bis ruffled |>row, twirled bis 
black moustaches, and met Mrs. Orde's admir- 
ing gaze with the most frank and winning 
smile, that ever displayed a set of dazzling 
teeth. 

The play— 'Borneo and Juliet' — had not 
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begun when our party entered, and took pos- 
Bession of one of the stage boxes, the other 
being filled by a dashing set of officers of the 

Dragoons^ then quartered at Brighton. 

The beauty of the Misses Orde, and the showy 
air of their foriegn attendants, with the ele- 
gance of Mrs. Orde and the antique oddity of 
Miss Jenny, attracted a great deal of attention 
in the officers' box. 

There was an air and manner so very distin- 
guished about the Count, in addition to his 
remarkable beauty of form and face, and 
Gerard Esdaile was so unmistakeably an 
English gentlenian, that the experienced eyes 
of the elder of the officers were fixed in amaze 
at their appearance in close intimacy with the 
Captain and the Baron, whose exterior they 
considered of a very equivocal nature. 

Men very easily and quickly perceive any- 
thing questionable or de mauvais ton in other 
men ; and it soon become evident to all our 
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party and eveu to themselyes that the showj 
little Baron de Saint Felix and the military 
Capitaine Crevecosur were the objectjs of a 
scrutiny in their opposite neighbours which 
seemed far from flattering. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Celui qu *on Aime* 



The most distinguished-looking and the hand- 
somest of the officers, whose opera-glasses were 
levelled at Mrs. Orde's box, was the Colonel of the 
Regiment — The Honourable Harcourt Peven- 
sejy son of the late, and brother of the present 
Earl of Chester — Although bordering on forty 
years of age, his fine figure, his noble features^ 
and his truly aristocratic air» gave him an im- 
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mense superioritj even over the handsomest of 
his 8ubalterng>, in the first bloom of their man- 
hood* If any fault could be found in a face 
whose Plantagenet no9e» eagle eye, and 
chiselled mouth and chin, were universally 
considered master-pieces of manly beauty, it 
was in an expression occasionally haughty and 
sarcastic, but which, as with all thorough-bred 
and intellectual people, he could soften at will 
into the sweetest condescension and most en- 
dearing amiability. It was perhaps the recog- 
nising something of his own cast of features 
and character of expression in the Count de 
Montfaucon, which caused him to examine that 
gentleman with so minute and protracted a 
scrutiny. There certainly was a curious re- 
semblance between them, although Colonel 
Pevensey's closely curled hair, whiskers and 
moustachios, were of a bright chesnut, his 
large eyes of a rich blue, and his complexion 
so fair that with any less noble features, less 
resolute expression, and less commanding figure, 
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he would have been, perhaps, sabjected to the 
charge of effeminacy. 

Colonel Fevensey had eeen as much service 
as the peaceful times he lived in would allow. 
He had been in early youth severely wounded 
in a bloody engagement with the brutal Caffirs, 
and he had spent twelve years in India where 
he had seen much perilous service^ and ac* 
quired a great deal of military skill and mili- 
tary glory. He was brave even to rashness, 
and resolute even to obstinacy — an ultra dis- 
ciplinariam, and a rigid martinet — among many 
faults laid, somewhat lightly, to his charge, such 
as gallantry, inconstancy, and heartlessness, 
one more serious and which seemed better 
founded, was a severity of military discipline 
amounting to cruelty — even the marvellous 
perfection and discipline of his well tried troopai, 
did not exonerate him in public opinion, for his 
persevering addiction to the lash — nor excuse 
the horrible fact, that three unfortunates^ two 
abroad and one in England^ had died in con- 
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Bequence of the Beveritj of military flogging 
inflicted by his authority, and in his presence. 

His brother, the Earl of Chester, had been 
married many years but had no family — Colonel 
Pevensey himself was a widower, he had been 
married twice, and by his first marriage, with a 
high-born but penoiless beauty, he had two 
children— *-a boy and a girl, lovelier than any- 
thing yet seen, even among those loveliest of 
created beings, the children of our aristo- 
cracy. 

The youngest of these children, aboy six-years 
old, was likely, ultimately, to inherit the ancient 
title and estates of his childless uncle. By 
his second marriage Colonel Pevensey had 
secured some two-hundred thousand pounds, 
and a young and handsome widow-report said, 
that the Colonel and his second wife quarrelled 
bitterly. She bore him no children, and was 
horribly jealous of his love for those cherubs 
his firdt wife had left him— to console herself 
she took (like so many women of fashion) to an 
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inveterate^ excessive and private habit of 
drinking — The Coloners indifference, soon, of 
course, grew, under this provocation, into dis- 
gust, and the premature end her excesses 
brought on, was a relief to both the hated 
wife and the loathing husband — Colonel Peven- 
sej, so well born, so renowned in arms, so 
wealthy, with such a fair chance of so noble a 
title, and so remarkably handsome, had been, 
of course, at two-and-thirty, not merely a 
desirable match for the proudest and loveliest, 
but a perfect idol among the very elite of the 
female aristocracy. 

It is a curious fact that sternness and man- 
liness of character, even if carried to excess, have 
a much greater power over Woman's mind than 
the most amiable virtues of a softer nature, so 
that the most lovely and timid of girls, loved him 
none the less for the severity and even cruelty 
with which he was taxed. A sort of myste- 
rious awe enhanced the passion his beauties of 
mind and person repeatedly inspired. The most 
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brilliant advances were made to him, the most 
flattering preferences were betrayed, but in 
vain. Report did not acquit him of many ro- 
mantic love affairs — but he seemed quite weary 
of wedlock, and several years which had passed 
since the death of his second wife, began to 
convince even the most sanguine, that he would 
never give his beautiful children a new 
mamma. 

Gerard Esdaile had truly said and deeply felt 
that woman never looks so beautiful as when 
she loves. The soul, the mind, the heart of a 
beautiful girl really in love for the first time 
all seem to unite to illumine her, as it were, from 
within and without, till she almost seems some 
delicate and heavenly transpareney ; there is so 
wUd and soft a rapture in her eyes, so varying 
aod celestial a rose upon her cheek, so etherial 
an air, so proud and yet so timid a carriage ! 
audit was, seen thus, in the very dawn of passion 
(the Aurora of the heart,) bathed in the purple 
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light of love, that Colonel PeveiiBey beheld 
Jeannetta for the first time I So flattered, so 
courted, so admired, and so brilliant a match in 
every respect, was Colonel Pevensey, that he 
bad little doubt of the joyful acceptance of the 
lovely girl before him, even if, as he already 
suspected, the handsome foreigner by her side, 
bad made some slight impression on her youth- 
ful fancy. He had all a genuine Englishman's 
contempt of a foreigner, for a rival ! he did not 
recognise in the Count de Montfaucon any one 
of the ambassadors or distinguished habitues of 
her Majesty's drawing-rooms, levies or balls* 
He felt quite sure of eclipsing him whenever he 
chose to obtain an introduction, and in the 
meantime, with true British nonchalance, he 
threw himself back in bis fauteuiU amusing 
himself with watching the Count and Jean- 
netta with an air of unconcern, and set some of 
his officers to ascertain who, and what, were 
''all those odd people in the opposite box — 
Foreigners and all T 
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While they were thus engaged, the curtain 
rose. 

It was the d^bat (at least on the Brighton 
stage, of a young actress, announced in the play 
bills as Miss Yiolante Woodhurst 

A good deal of interest had been excited 
about this young lady, owing to repeated 
delays in her appearance caused by a severe 
cold and dangerous fever, which she had caught 
in a manner, which rendered her at once an 
object of public admiration and esteem. 

On the very evening of her arrival at 
Brighton, the same, on which she was to have 
appeared as Pauline in the Lady of Lyons, and 
while she was dressing to go to the theatre ; a 
child in the scarlet fever^ left by a drunken 
mother, gone in search of more gin, and who 
inhabited a little room at the other end of the 
Inn-yard, accidentally set fire to the curtains 
of its bed ; Miss Woodhurst, standing at her 
own window, repeating her part with trembling 
anxiety about her success, perceived the acci- 

I 5 
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dent, and caught sight of the wretched child 
tossing its arms aloft in terror and despair. 
Her own room was on the ground floor, and 
without a moment*s delay she sprang through 
the open window^ calling loudly as she went 
for help ; as she passed the pump in the yard, 
she seized a bucket of water, (providentially at 
hand), and reached the little sufferer^s room, 
just as its night-gown and an old shawl in 
which it was wrapped had caught fire ; with the 
water from the bucket the brave girl extin- 
guished the flames, and catching the little 
invalid in her arms, came forth with her, just 
as the alarm was given, and * the yard filling 
with people, too terrified to act. 

Having saved the child, the young actress 
with great presence of mind, directed, urged, 
insisted, and at last succeeded in getting 
engines sent for, buckets of water used, and the 
fire put out. 

But her agitation was so great, and when all 
Was over, she found herdelf so chilled by 
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exposure, being at first onlj half-dressed, and 
finally wetted to the skin, that swoons and 
hysterics suceeeded each other so rapidly, her per- 
forming that night was pronounced, by a medical 
man, to be quite impossible— *and the manager 
reluctantly substituted another play. 

Being, however, a man of ready wit and 
much tact, he thought he perceived a good 
opportunity with an English audience, (always 
on virtue's side,) to excite a feeling of interest 
for the young debutante, and to secure her 
an enthusiastic reception, when she did ap- 
pear. 

He therefore came before the curtain, and in 
very appropriate and eloquent language, ex- 
pressed his deep regret, that the dibut of a very 
young and very beautiful lady of extraordinary 
promise, was unajiroidably postponed. 

A murmur of disapprobation was heard; 
the manager waited a few minutes, and then 
said: 

^^ I have been the servant of an English 
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public too long, and I know the heart of an 
English audience too well, not to feel a trium- 
phant certainty, that when I have explained 
the cause of Miss Violante Woodhurst 's ab- 
sence, you will rise as one man to honour and 
appTaud her." 

He then, in as brief and succinct a manner 
as possible, described the accident ; her heroic 
rescue of the child, at the risk of her own. 
life ; the energetic and brave exertions of her 
master spirit, until the fire was extinguished ; 
the result of the cold and the immersion on her 
delicate, half-clad form, and of the excitement 
and the child's peril, on- her brave, but feeling 
heart. 

•* And now," he said, " I leave the cause of 
this young girl in your hands — and I have 
known an English audiencCi^ from infancy to 
middle age, imperfectly indeed, if I have not 
the pride and consolation, of telling her, that 
she has won more laurels and more golden 
opinions by this brave deed, than she could 
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have doDe, even bj her matchless personifi- 
cation of the sweet Famine. I believe you will 
empower me to inform her^ that when she does 
appear^ she will be the more welcome for a 
delay like this and you will judge^ as indul- 
gently as you can, of the entertainment I have 
hastily, but I hope not injudiciously substi- 
tuted." 

Mn Merryweatheri the manager, was right 

» 

Before he had quite concluded his address, 
the whole house rose in a tumult of enthusiasm. 

Violante Woodhurst's name was echoed and 
re-echoed, with cheer upon cheer, hurrah 
upon hurrah, until the audience were hoarse — 
men waved their hats and ladies their handker- 
chieffe! — the bouquets intended for the actress 
were flung to the manager, to be borne by him 
as tributes of respect and good-will to the 
woman. 

A dull opera was listened to with perfect 
good-humour, a long account of the whole 
affair, address, and all much embellished, ap- 
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peared in both the Brighton newspapers. 
The third-rate inn, whAe Violaiiie Woodhurst 
lay, was besieged by kind enquirers of every 
class, and the answer given was, that the 
young actress had caught the scarlet fever of 
the child she had saved, and that her recovery 
was considered very doubtful. 

It was more than a month before she was 
sufficiently restored to make her debut^ in the 
meantime, to support her expenses, and to keep 
her alive in the public interest, Mr. Merry- 
weather had, at the suggestion of some bene- 
volent patrons of the theatre, allowed her, 
though still absent, a benefit night, which was 
crowded to excess, and realised a handsome 
sum. 

And now exquisitely dressed — conscious 
of popularity — and trembling with a thousand 
sweet and new emotions Violante Woodhurst 
appeared before a house crammed to the very 
ceiling, and as the shouts and clamours of ap- 
plause met her from all sides when her young 
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and lovely peraoa first appeared sbe^ with an 
emotion graceful and touching, because genuine 
aod spontaneous, covered her face with her 
hands and wept. 

Kecovering her composure during the tumultu- 
ous applause, which her grace and beauty in* 
creased tenfold, Yiolante Woudhurst, led 
forward by the good*humoured manager, made 
several low and graceful curtsies to the audience, 
with her hand pressed upon her bosom to ex- 
press at once her agitation and her gratitude. 
As she came forth, and the full light fell upon 
her face and form, an exclamation of surprise 
burst from Mrs. Orde and her daughters, and 
the former whispered : 

** Good heavens it is Violet Woodville 1" 
The girls, amazed and but half convinced, 
waited till they had heard her sweet voice 
and ringing laugh in colloquy with Lady 
Capulet and the Nurse, and then both agreed, 
that it must indeed be Violet Woodville, for 
that it was more likely their little village play- 
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mate should have grown and ripened into so 
much beauty, than that any other person should 
have the arch diance, the peculiar smile, and 
the sweet clear voice of Violet. The similarity 
of the name too confirmed their conviction, 
(changed only enough to escape observation) — 
Violet's mysterious disappearance, long a 
source of anxiety and alarm, was now ex- 
plained, and while the young actress, far too 
much engrossed by her part, and with the 
magic of genius so identifying herself with 
Juliet, that she distingusbes no one among the 
audience, goes though that most exquisite love- 
scene in our language (the meeting with Eomeo 
in her father's garden,) we will rapidly recount 
what we know of her history, and its con- 
nection with Mrs. Orde and her daughters* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE 8QUIRR. 



Thb Woodvilles were a family of great claims 
to antiquitj, but of very small means — Having 
always ranked as gentry, they were too proud 
to embark in trade^ agriculture, or any other 
means of increaeiDg their very slender resources. 
The house they lived in, very low, rambling and 
delapidated, had been a manor-house. For 
many centuries it had been in the possession of 
the ancestors of the present occupants ; but 
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formerly broad lands and good farms had formed 
part of the property, and enabled the Wood- 
villes of the olden time to keep the place up, to 
live in good style, and to mix with the society 
of the country round. Families seldom, if ever^ 
remain at a stand-still, either they are rising, 
money-getting, thrifty people, adding gradually 
acre to acre and hundred to hundred, or they 
are a sinking, money-spending, wasteful race, 
and losing field after field and hundred after 
hundred, till often the descendents of a line of 
proud squires, who owned and gave their name 
to village or to hamlet, are to be found (if in- 
dustriously traced out) in the * Sons of the 
Soil,' tilling for' hire, th© very land their fore- 
fathers held as Lords — nothing left of their 
formergrandeur, but a vague tradition, growing 
fainter and fainter, while their very name, (as 
if ashamed of its degradation,) is glad to con- 
ceal itself in the errors of orthography and of 
pronunciation, with which ignorance has ob- 
scured it 
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The Wooclvilles were one of these families, 
gradually going down in the world, gradually 
sinking lower and lower, since the days of bluff 
King Hal. Nothing was now left of their once 
large possessions but the old Manor-house and 
grounds, a few fields and one small farm, the 
fields and the' small farm were let for about one 
hundred a year, and on this pittance Old 
Woodville, (Squire Woodville) as he was called 
in derision, with a stately old wife, four sons 
and an orphan niece (Violet,) lived, or rather 
languished. Pride, senseless family pride 
at once their bane and antidote, for it pre^ 
vented their sinking like so many others, with 
the vulgar but well-to-do, and earning a com- 
fortable living at the expense of a comfortless 
vanity I The pride of the present Old Wood- 
ville, his wife and his sons, was, if possible, an 
exaggeration of that of his immediate prede- 
cessors ; it amounted almost to a mania I The 
sons preferred living on the most wretched fare. 
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dressing in the most economical, but at the same 
time extraordinary manner^ and spending their 
time in the most fruitless pursuits^ to doing any- 
thing, (whatever precedents there might be 
for such exertions (that could in any degree 
lower them in their own eyes, or entitle any 
one to look upon them as other than *^ Gentle- 
men)'*) and in this romantic folly they were, 
strange to say, not only sanctioned but en- 
couraged by their parents. 

Nay» to such a height did Old Woodville 
carry his absurdity, that when the master of a 
school where his sons went as day scholars, 
partly out of pity for their evident poverty, 

partly from a conviction of their uncommon 

I 

abilities, and partly as a good arrangement for 
himself, called at the Manor House, and pro- 
posed to take two of the boys as junior ushers, 
Old Woodville, a very hale and passionate man 
strode up to him, seized the poor nervous and 
astounded little pedagogue by the collar, mo- 
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tioned to his incensed wife to open the parlour 
and the ball-doors, and dragging him to the en- 
trance^with one well applied kick sent him down 
a flight of broken moss grown steps. 

More than one generation of the gentry of 
the neighbourhood, of course had ceased to 
visit, or indeed to hold any communion with 
people whom they affected to look upon as in- 
sane paupers, and as for those of a lower grade, 
he must have been a bold farmer or a reckless 
shopkeeper indeed, who would have attempted 
anything like acquaintanceship with the ^' Mad 
Squire, or his madder Sons." 

However the enmity and dislike called forth 
by the pride and reserve of those so very poor, 
was boundless, and if any of his narrow minded 
and vindictive neighbours could do *^ The mad 
Squire," a bad turn, the opportunity was seldom 
lost. 

The vulgar and the low-bom generally feel 
a sort of enmity against those of gentle blood 
and breeding) but there is in them such a love 
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and reverence of wealth that they court it and 
cringe to it, whatever other pretensions it may 
have — but woe to the gentle bom and bred, 
when unproteeted by riches, unsecured even 
by competency. Malice and envy then know 
no bounds, and show themselves in shapes so 
coarse, and colors eo hideous, that humanity re- 
volts at the picture. 

Certainly there was much for vulgar minds 
to ridicule in the mode of life of the Woodvilles 
— but as they asked no favors and incurred no 
debts, no one had a right to insult or to villify 
them. 

Mrs. Woodville, who luckily did not con- 
eider herself at all degraded by any female 
arts of housewifery which her foremothers had 
practised, (and which were exercised only for 
her own household), spun all the linen, knitted 
all the stockings and made all the garments of 
her husband, sons and self, aided only by her 
adopted niece, Violet, who early shewed a much 
greater propensity for reading and scribbling 
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with her uncle and bis two elder sons than for 
the spinning wheel and knitting needles of her 
erect and stately aunt. 

Authorship of a lofty and romantic charac- 
ter^ the only means of increasing their resources, 
which the Squire and his sons did not hold in 
supreme contempt, occupied all the time, not 
devoted to fishing, shooting, and long excursions 
in a crazy old. sailing boat, or on foot in the 
wildest scenery around. 

Verygreat, indeedywere the old Squire's mis* 
givings, as to the propriety and dignity of a 
gentleman's receiving any emolument for the 
produce of his brain— and Violet was obliged 
constantly to keep before himi the loftiest 
names of those who had received remuneration 
for their writings, and still influenced by his 
mania, he would exclaim : — 

** After all, they were hucksters — and I 
doubt whether I shall ever bring myself to 
it." 
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Poor old fellow ! be need not have troubled 
himself; for the wild, crude, obscure, and 
pompous old romances, which occupied his 
time, and the visionary, half-insane poems, 
produced by his sons, would not have been 
tolerated in the dark ages — and no publisher 
of the present day, would have given him ** a 
penny for his thoughts." Still he wrote on, in 
wet or wintry days, surrounded by his tall, 
handsome sons, and his pretty Violet, all 
fancying themselves inspired-— the eyes of all 
'* in a fine phrenzy rolling," 

Violet, however, whose father (the old 
Squire's younger brother,) was considered to 
have formed a sad mesalliance in marrying one 
of the daughters of an artist in a neighbouring 
country town Violet had, perhaps, by that 
very match, inherited some share of common 
sense and worldly wisdom, she loved her 
eccentric uncle and his strange sons with deep 
tenderness, and both her parents dying in het 
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childhood^ and leayiag her penniless, she clung, 

with filial affection, to those who had so nobly 

adopted her, and added this harden to the 

many, they were already so unequal to bear.«« 

but Violet saw their foibles, their follies, their 

eccentricities, their madness! and she early 

resolved that, by some means or other, (as yet 

she knew not how,) she, as they were too proud 

to help themselves, would help them to means, 

which would make their present views and 

purssuits eeem less absurd and out of character. 

The family of Violet's mother were still 

living in the country town, where her father 

had wooed and won her. Two of her aunts 

kept a school for young ladies, and one of 

them, a third, had, against her friends' wishes, 

adopted the stage as a profession, and obtained 

some celebrity as an actress. 

It was never very agreeable to the old Squire 

and his haughty dame, to allow Violet to spend 

any time with these ^^ low oonnexioas," as they 

termed them, but the necessity of her acquiring 

TOi;-. I. & 
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some fetDinine accomplishments, and of shewing 
some respect for her mother's family, made 
them permit her to be with them occasionally 
— and it was while there, taking lessons of a 
dancing master of eminence, who attended the 
pupils twice a week, that the Misses Orde 
and their mother first saw and admired the 
pretty, strange, and highly-gifted girl, whom 
they now recognized in the Juliet of the 
Brighton theatre. 

WoodTille Manor was situtated in a wild 
and remote part of the village, in which MrSb 
Orde resided, and where she was certainly one 
of the wealthiest and most important inhabi- 
tants. 

The great interest that Violet Woodville 
inspired in the Ordes, by her peculiar beauty 
and grace, her strange character, and her 
eccentric but endearing manners, ripened, in 
the frequent meetings at the dancing*school, 
inta intimacy, and even affection. 

Sevefal pretty figure dances, which Monsieur 
le Zephyr invented and taught, were composed 
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only for les troU graces^ as, with bis French 
perception of the beautiful, and natural love of 
giving pleasure, be always designated the 
Misses Orde and Violet. 

In order to perfect themselves in what they 
learnt at school, practisings at home were 
necessary, and therefore Mrs. Orde frequently 
invited Violet to spend, first an afternoon, then 
a day, and finally, even a week at a tinae^ at her 
elegant Lome. Mrs. Orde considered herself (and 
justly too,) better fitted to give laws and fash- 
ions to the surrounding gentry, than to follow 
theirs, and as long as there was nothing against 
the Woodvilles, but their poverty and eccentrity, 
she felt a pride and pleasure in giving her daugh- 
ters 60 sweet and intellectual a companion, and in 
making the young Violet for the first time, ac- 
qninted with the elegant pleasures and comforts of 
wealth. 

The advantage, hawever, to the poor girl 
was a very doubtful one; never did the old 
Manor House seem so desolate, so bare, so 

K 2 
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dreary, and so chill, and never did her aunt's 
* Establishment for Youko Ladies ' look 
so mean and Tulgar, as aftet* a visit at the Hall I 

The affectionate and imaginative girl, after 
she had become familiar with the luxuries of 
modern refinement — an elegant table, good and 
prompt attendance, a caariage, a bath, a fire 
in her room in winter, and a thousand com- 
forts and luxuries, which the wealthy enjoy 
without ever noticing them, Violet, I say, was 
often on her return to the old Manor House, 
ready to weep (not for herself, but for those 
dear to her), over the chill discomforts, the 
scanty meals, and the many privations of her 
poor but proud relations. 

Quite unable to afford to dress as gentle- 
men, and quite resolved not to be attired like 
the lower orders, the Woodvilles (father and 
eons) adopted a sort of coetume peculiar to 
themselves. Their linen, we have said^ Was 
ppun, and their hose knitted by the stately 
dame of the Manor House — and it was her 
clever head and thrifty hand too, aided by her 
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one abigail, and Bometimes by Violet, which 
planned and executed for ^ the Squire' and his 
9008 a sort of coarse green baize tunic, confined 
at the waist with a leather girdle, and with 
pantaloons and gaiters to match. Thi^ 
economical and singular costume was by 
no means unbecoming to men remarkable for 
the handsomest faces and finest figures in the 
county. Hare skin caps in winter, and hats 
of coarse straw, plaited by Mrs. Woodville and 
her maid, in summer, completed this singular 
costume; and if behind their backs a good 
deal of ridicule was excited among rich and 
poor by the singular appearance of ^ the Squire' 
and his sons, neither gentle nor simple ventured 
a laugh or a jest, till those broad backs were 
turned and a good way off; for five tall, stalwart, 
active men were no comtemptible foes ; and 
any one of them would have been ready with 
a challenge to a gentleman, or a thrashing for a 
clod, on the slightest provocation. 

Again, often when Violet sat at Mrs. Orde's 
elegant table, she sighed to think of the hard 
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and scanty fare of her uncle and his family* 
The fish they were such adepts at catching^ and 
the birds, rabbits, &c., &c. which abounded in 
that wild country, being almost the only animal 
food ever seen on their table, which often pre- 
sented nothing but coarse, brown bread, cheese 
made of the milk of the goats they kept ^^ 
abundance on the common, potatoes and salads. 
No beverage, but water, or goat*s milk ever en- 
livened their repast ; and Violet never having 
tasted wine or beer till she was sixteen years 
of age, never could accustom herself to take 
them, or to like the flavor of either. With tea and 
coffee it was different — they soon became al- 
most necessary to her comfort, and her ardent 
desire to supply her dear family with these 
and other elegancies of life, wrought in her 
mind, till the extraordinary resolution we have 
to record was taken and acted upon. 

Among the few books to which poor Violet 
had had access at her nucleus, Shakespeare held 
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a distinguished place, indeed she had almost 
learnt to read from those immortal pages, and 
knew by heart all the most beautiful and 
interesting passages. Perhaps it was this, which 
first gave her young mind a passion for the 
drama, and subsequently for the stage. 

It was when she was little more than sixteen, 
and with the keen sense of eleg^ance and 
discomfort, remarkable in youth, that she first 
longed to live always as she did when visiting 
the Ordes, and still more pined to see those 
dear to her enjoying similar luxuries — when 
first she felt ashamed of the odd and coarse 
attire of her uncle and cousins, and first felt 
how much she was set off, by the pretty dressess 
bonnets, &c., &c.« her new friends lavished on 
her, and which formed so strong a contrast 
to her blue and pink gingham dresses, and to 
the one white muslin dancing frock, given 
by her aunts, the Mortons — when first too, 
she found her appetite fail, when the repast 
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was of bread and goats' eheese I it was jost 
at this time, when the affectioDate girl so 
longed to supply the table at the Manor, with 
the delicacies she could not half enjoy at the 
Hall, while they were wanting in her home- 
that the theatre at Manningtree opened, and 
her aunt, the actress, who had acquired much 
skill and some renown, came down to her 
native town, to take the leading female cha- 
racters. 

Miss Morton was a fine and graceful woman, 
with a perfect passion for her profession— a 
sanguine hope of beings sooner or later, the 
Siddons of her day, and- a disgust, even to 
loathing, of all less brilliant and more drudging 
resources of female talent and industry. 

Violet saw her act, and was entranced, 
bewildered, inspired! She had long been 
pining to turn to account, (for the benefit of 
those she loved, and who had reared her,) the 
genius she felt glowing in her breast — but for 
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tlie ill-remanerated and fatiguing drudgery of 
teaching, she felt she had no vocation, and the 
poor gains of her aunts, who had consumed the 
best part of their lives in that monotonous, 
thankless, and wearing occupation, were far 
from inducing her to wish to embark in it, aware 
too, as she was, how much it was despised by 
the family at the Manor House, and how much 
opposition, her attempting anything of the 
kind would be certain to encounter* 

No ! the stage seemed to offer to Violet, a 
much more brilliant^ rapid, and promising way 
of securing competence for herself, and afflu- 
ence (comparative at least,) for those whom she 
loved 80 tenderly. 

Her aunt, the actress, whom under the seal 
of inviolable secrecy, she consulted, after hear- 
ing, her untutored, but intensely feeling reci-^ 
tations of some of Shakspeare's masterpieces, 
gave her the greatest encourageoAent, and loving 
her profession for its own sake, longed to secure 

K 6 
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to the stage such an ornament, as she felt cer- 
tain Violet would become. 

Violet had all but made up her mind, to put 
herself under the guidance and protection of 
her aunty and commence her theatrical career, 
unknown to any one, when the typhus fever 
carried off that clever and rising relative. 

For some time, the shock caused by this 
event and the sorrow she felt, gave a turn to 
Violet's thoughts — two of her eccentric cdusins, 
who had always been rivals in her childish and 
girlish favour, now that Violet's charms of 
person and mind ripened into perfection, began 
to torment her with indications of a passion, 
she felt no inclination to encourage. Herbert 
Woodville, the eldest, gloomy, melancholy, 
and desponding, alarmed her by his wild glances^ 
and his furious jealousy of Valentine, the young- 
est son, a beautiful, glad-hearted, and high-spirit- 
ed youth — who loved Violet as fondly, though 
not as madly^ as his melancholy brother. 
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About this time, a visit to the Ordes re* 
kindled in Violet's bosom, all the ambition to 
rise out of her mean estate, and all the disgust 
of poverty and inaction she had felt before her 
aunt's death — and tormented by the rival 
attentions of her cousins — weary of the life 
she led, and feeling within her breast the 
stirrings of that genius, which can never leave 
its possessor long in peace and inaction — Violet, 
hearing that the company to which her aunt 
had belonged, were at a town some thirty miles 
off — wrote in strict confidence to the manager, 
met him by appointment, at ^a village a few 
miles from her home, was engaged by him — 
and privately left her native spot* 

She wrote a letter to her uncle, assuring him 
that she was safe, and on the road to fame, and 
fortune, that inquiry would be useless, as she 
had taken measures to evade it, that she had 
long been ashamed of adding to his many and 
great burthens, and that one of her chief 
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objects in leaving him was to win the means of 
securing him competence in his old age. 

She assured him that no niece and pupil of 
his and of her excellent aunt's would ever ever 
embark in any undertaking inconsistent with 
the highest feeliDgs of honor and honesty ; but 
that till she had in some measure succeeded 
he must be satisfied with that assurance, and 
that she would not keep him, her dear aunt, 
and her kind cousins one unnecessary moment 
in suspense! But that when she had achieved 
her laudable object they should behold her 
again. 

With this vague and unsatisfactory account 
the poor old squire was obliged to be content, 
for knowing nothing of Violet's theatrical 
propensities^ and the manager leaving for 
Ireland forthwith, and taking Violet with him» 
there was no clue whatever to her movements. 
The brothers were frantic^ Herbert moodily 
Valentine violently so. 
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Herbert took to moping, roamed about 
alone and by moonlight, talked to himself, and 
alarmed his family by symptoms of melancholy ; 
Valeatine unable to bear his existence, pri- 
vately set off in search of Violet. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



THE TRIUMPH. 



Whatever ' Squire Woodville' thought or 
felt on the receipt of Violet's mjsterious com- 
iDunicatioD^ he determined to put a good face 
upon the matter, and not give any publicity to 
her flight, or any rise to scandalous reports by 
making a stir in the affair. From the tenor of 
her letter he was convinced inquiry and pursuit 
would be fruitless. 
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He had (straDge to say) great confidence, 
not merely in Violet's purity of intention, but 
in her prudence and management. He could 
not believe that a Woodville, brought up under 
his roof and with all his own maxims ^as he 
believed) grafted on a flourishing stem of 
family pride would ever do anything to die- 
honor her name or degrade herself. 

The * Mad Squire' had lived so much in se- 
clusion, or in a solitude peopled only by the 
immaculate and romantic creations of his own 
Quixotic fancy, that the fears and suspicions 
that would have crowded on the experienced 
mind of the vilely wise, never for an instant 
threw a shadow on the ^ whiteness' of the old 
man's soul. 

Mi;gsin^ at the time of his niece's departure 
a crabbed M.S. of a voluminous old romance 
he had spent years in composing, and which 
Violet happened to have in her keeping at the 
time of her flight, he felt convinced, that 
struck by its merits she was resolved to get it 
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published, and had set off for the metropolis, 
both with that view and with the hope of dis- 
posing of some of her own poems, and of 
getting engaged to write for some fashionable 
periodicaL 

To her aunts,' the Mortons, and to her kind 
friends the Ordes, Violet wrote briefly and so 
mysteriously that Mrs. Orde, who knew the 
world well, felt great misgivings about her fate, 
and actually called at the old Manor House to 
make further inquiries. 

She could elicit, however, nothing satisfac- 
tory from the old uncle and his excited sons. 
Shortly after Violet's departure, came the invi* 
tation from Lady Beauchamp to her daughters' 
weddings; and in the new prospects, plans, 
and ambitious projects engendered by the two 
' great matches' Violet and her fortunes were 
forgotten. 

But often over the fire-side at Brighton, had 
Mrs. Orde, Miss Jenny and the girls marvelled 
what had become of the strange, the gifted 
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and beautiful Violet, and while Miss Jenny 
prophecied that evil would befall her, and ex- 
pressed her oonyiction that Man, wicked de* 
signing Man, wasat the bottom of the mystery, 
Mrs. Orde shook her head with sympathetic 
fears, and Rosalie and Jeannetta turned pale at 
the thought of what might perhaps at that very 
time, be their young companion's doom ; little 
did they imagine, while they dwelt on her 
genius, her beauty and her innocence that she 
lay so near them, and under such romantic, but 
blameless circumstances, in a poor Inn, within a. 
short walk of their abode I Much as Mrs. Orde 
and her daughters had admired Violet io 
private life, and engaging and gifted as they 
had thought her, they were amazed by her 
charms, her powers, and her graces, set off by 
all the arts of the toilette and all the magic of 
stage effect. 

A clever French writer says, that all merit 
to obtain its due, requires a pedestal to show 
it off to advantage, and certainly to show off 
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female beauty and genius^ there is no '^ pedestal" 
like the stage. 

This is the secret of the brilliant and lofty 
marriages, made in all times, by women, who, 
in spite of all the prejudices against actresses^ 
ha%'e found the &tage the direct road to the 
peerage — women whose beauty and genius, 
without that 'pedestal' would scarcely have 
secured them a competence and a husband 
among the middling classes, have seen Nobles 
(that dated from the conquest), contending for 
their acceptance. 

Violet's whole soul was in her touching and 
feminine part. She was too entirely the 
^^ Juliet ^^ to remember she was the actress^ 
and was as yet far too new to her profession to 
be able to make opportunities, or to avail her- 
self of any, that arose, of scanning the audience, 
criticising the ladies, and ogling the gentle- 
men. 

The thrilling tenderness, and yet the maiden 
modesty with which Juliet owns her love, bad 
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in it> in Violet's personation of the part, a 
pathos so sublime and so captivating;, that 
Jeannetta stole a fearful glance at the Count, 
to see if his thou^^hts were not wandering to 
that enchanting Violet, but while she spoke, 
he gazed in Jeannetta's eyes as if Violet's words, 
tirere only the translation of what he read 
there — 



" Thou know'st the mask of night is on my face 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek, 
For that, which thou had heard me speak to-night ; 
Fain would I dwell on /orm, fain, fain, deny, 
What 1 have spoken — but farewell compliment. 
Dost love me ? 1 know thou wilt say — ay ; 
And 1 will take thy word ; yet if thou swear*st 
Thou mayst prove false ; at lovers* perjuries 
They say Jove laughs. O, gentle Romeo ! 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully, 
Or if thou think 'st lam too quickly won 
I'll frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo 1 but else not for the world — 
In truth fair Montague I am too fond, 
And therefore thou may'st think my *haviour light 
But trust me, gentleman, TU prove more true 
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Than those that have more cuoning to be strange, 
I should have been more strange I must confess 
But that thou OYerheard*st, ere I was ware, 
My true loye's passion. Therefore pardon me 
And not impute this yielding to light loye^ 
Which the dark night hath so discovered/ 

So exquisitely in this trying speech was the 
passion of the woman, blent with the modesty 
of the girl, that a tumult of applause for some 
time interrupted the performance. 

At length the Borneo of the evening, a good 
looking and graceful young actor was allowed 
to proceed with the beautiful exclamation — 



** Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear 

That tips with silver all these fruit tree tops.. . ." 



And when Violet's sweet voice broke in, 
while with a confidence touching in its sim- 
plicity, and yet a devotion quite Italian in its 
intenaitj, she cried, clasping her hands on his 
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arm, and looking up into big face with eyes in 
which real tears stood. 



* Oh swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon 
That monthly changes in her circled orb^ 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable I — * 



There was something so sublkne in the faith, 
the self-abandonment, and the entire trust, that 
the audience wept as if at some sudden catas- 
trophe — and it is a sudden catastrophe, when a 
young girl gites her heart's first love to one 
who if he betray the trust (and how fearful the 
odds that he will do so), though he destroy the 
life of life the wi^-ld smiles on the murderer, 
and though he steid the jewel of her existence 
id an unpunishable felon after all ! 

No d4but was ever more completely, more 
brilliantly successful than was that of Violet 
Woodyille on this important night* Had it 
been made on the London boards instead of 
the Brighton stage her fortune would have been 
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made. She would have gone forth the next 
day like Byron after the publication of Childe 
Harold to find herself * famous ' — as it was, 
several anonymous letters, copies of verses, 
bouquets and trinkets, were on her small break- 
fast table in the shabby little lodging to which 
she had removed. 

The little brown loaf and cup of weak tea, 
to which she stinted herself, became nectar and 
ambrosia as she dwelt on these tributes to her 
genius and beauty, these indisputable proofs of 
success. She had an arduous part to study by 
the evening, and some troublesome preparations 
to make in her costume — for bent on one object, 
that of raising the fortunes and the position of 
her benefactors at the old Manor-house, Violet 
would not spend one unnecessary penny. Mr. 
Merryweather called to congratulate and en- 
courage her, but with a good deal of cunning 
and worldly wisdom, he concealed the over- 
flowing satisfaction of his heart, and while 
owning he was ^' tolerably satisfied '' took care 
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not to confess he was amazed, deligbted, en- 
raptured ! He spoke of Violet's reception as 
owing partly to his own exquisite tact, partly 
to the audience's wonderful good humour, and 
partly to Violet's having really, like a good girl, 
done her best, which ^* best, with time and 
study, would be much better I" He hoped the 
house would be a good one that night — He bad 
spared nothing either in the arrangements 
themselves, or in puffing them off — He hoped 
what he had done would answer. It was so 
very mortifying to see a ** Beggarly account 
of empty boxes ". He presented Violet with 
a beautiful head-dress and scarf for her part, 
and left her overwhelmed with gratitude, and 
quite unconscious that these elegant and becom- 
ing presents were made with an eye rather to 
his own interest than hers — And little did the 
inexperienced girl suspect as his wrinkled, 
rouged, good-humoured face and auburn wig, 
rusty hat (newly wetted,) and Spanish cloak 
disappeared round the corner, that all the doubts 
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and misgivings be had expressed were part of 
his craft, and that he knew that every seat in 
the boxes was taken^ and that pit and gallery 
wonid be full almost to suffocation. 

Still the elixir of conscious success, and better 
stilly of conscious power^ was dancing through 
Violet's veins. Well may the poetexclfdm: 
** My mind to me a kingdom is.*' 

Alone in that mean lodging — with years of 
hard work before her, not conscious that she 
bad a friend in the place but the interested 
manager, whose very kindness was too coarse 
and patronising to be agreeable to a " Wood- 
ville" — a small fire of cinders and coal dust, 
with the green smoke struggling through the 
black mass, like genius through the difficulties 
and disappointments of life, (the sort of fire 
always found in poor lodgings, where coals are 
included), a dull day without, a dreary room 
within, sleet and snow beating on the few whom 
the necessities of life drove abroad, and the 
wild wind, as in spiteful triumph, displaying 
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the tattered garb of poverty — ^Yet Violet was 
happy — ^happier far than many a daughter of 
indolence and faahion — without a want or a 
wiflh ungratified — reclining on a velvet couch... 
the richly spread breakfast-table before her, 
turning listlessly over the pages of the *^ Last 
new novel", and doubtful to which of the 
hundred well-known, monotonous, and ex- 
hausted haunts of pleasure, she shall be borne 
in her gay equipage.. .which of her many elegant 
and modish costumes shall array her languid 
charms, and which of her many fadei^ biases^ 
lisping, tedious cavaliers, shall bear at once her 
shawl and her impertinence, and inflict on her 
his ennui and his vapidity. 

Yes, like salt to the ocean, light and air to 
the flower, and spirit to the lamp, is Hope to 
the human heart, and some object, (difficult but 
not unattainable) to the human mind. Violet 
has already enjoyed the luxury of sending one 
five pound note, with a letter full of virtuous 
confidence, though mysterious still, to her dear 

TOL. I. X. 
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relatives at the ^ Manor House ;' and she waa 
just — having mastered her part, and completecl 
her costume — hesitating whether she could 
afford a mutton chop or not for her frugal 
repast, when a carriage drove up to her door, 
putting her landlady and little maid-of-all- 
work in what they called * a fluster/ and which 
compels us to drive off to the Ordes' in search 
of an explanation. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Pour et confre. 



Whatever the enemies of the Drama may 
assert, and whatever the bigotted and puritani- 
cal may profess to believe, the experience of 
most of. us (if candidly revealed) would 
establish the fact, that there is something en- 
nobling to the human mind, and softening to 
the human heart in the best and highest order 

of dramatic representations. 

l2 
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To accustom the mind — the youthful mind 
especially— to what is gross, profligate, or pro- 
fane must of course be to dull the purity of 
the ppirit, to sully the whiteness of the soul, to 
brush the bloom from the fruit ; but co-equal 
with the power to injure, by what is low and 
bad, is that of benefitting by what is great and 
good. And it is our firm belief that, (after the 
inspired writings themselves) the seeds of 
virtue, honor, truth, valor and delicacy have 
never been so abundantly sown from any 
source as from the best of Shakespeare's plays ; 
and indeed from other and more modern 
dramatic writers whose noble aim is to do good 
rather than to court popularity I 

The Dramatic Muse, fallen, degraded, de- 
serted as she is, ndght yet, by powerful and 
judicious hands, be raised from the mire, puri- 
fied, reinstated, re-enthroned, and rank, (far 
below, indeed,) but atill next in station to 
* Lovely Religion,' in the blessed office of 
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deterring men from evil, and urging them to 
what is great and goodl... 

Filial ingratitude never seems so blaok, so 
deadly as when we listen to vile Began, or the 
basely triumphant Ooneril ; never does a daugh- 
ter's devotion seem so lovely and so worthy of 
imitation as in sweet Cordelia ; and never do 
we so loathe the vice of the bad, or so love 
the dutiful tenderness of the good as when, 
through blinding tears, we gaze on the betrayed, 
the outraged, the discrowned Lear himself I... 

Again how meanly hideous is the weak 
woman, prompted by ambition and vile murder- 
ous treason, of hen-pecked Macbeth; and 
what homily on murder and the murderer's 
undying remorse could surpass the writhings of 
conscience, while, we behold them as gradually 
they madden — blast — ^that «Ae-Lucifer, Lady 
Macbeth ! 

What woman but glories the more in her 
own purity, and resolves to guard it as the 
pearl of price, when she sees Desdemona*s 
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horror of the vile suspicioD, and her sweet 
coDfidence in the all-supporting sense of 
spotless virtue! And so on through ail the 
master pieces, of that master mind» Who 
could be a coward while * Harry the King* 
makes valor seem so royal and so proud ! 

How vile seems usury and base revenge in 
Shylock. How vain all this world's poor 
ambitions in Cardinal Wolsey ! but it were aa 
endless task, and useless too, to prove what all 
must feel, and (if sincere) must own — that the 
Drama, which certainly may be made a vile 
pander to vice, can be made a mighty engine in 
the hands of virtue I 

We have known the manly and noble con- 
trition of Claude Melnotte in '* The Lady of 
Lyons'' fill an erring heart with virtuous re- 
solves, and teach a despairing spirit, which had 
feared there was no return, that ^Uhere is 
a fvJtvre to all men^ who have courage to 
repent^ and energy to atone ;" Pauline has 
taught many who thought it noble to revenge^ 
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that it is nobler to forgive, and at a time when 
the exquisite poison-flowers of Byron and of 
Moore, intoxicated woman's fancy, till Virtue 
reeled^ and Passion was exalted to that throne 
whence purity was hurled, and Love, wild, un> 
governable, passionate. Love was made the fasci- 
nating and bewildering excuse for every frailty 
— even then, the simple tale of Claril Clari a 
maiden after the good old fashion, sacrificing 
love to virtue, and not virtue to love — has, 
touchingly represented on the English stage, 
stopped many a sliding heart on its easy and 
downward way to perdition, and perhaps, oh 
mighty triumph of the Muse, had saved full 
many a soul I 

Of course there is no principle of virtue, no 
rule of life, no lesson of wisdom which cannot 
be better learnt from our Bibles and^ur pulpits 
than from Shakspeare and the stage ; but how 
many thousands, alas ! whom we vainly seek in 
our Churches, or in their closets, flock wherever 
Fashion and the hope of amusement lead, and 
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how many who soundly slumber through a ser* 
mon will drink in wisdom under the disguise of 
a play. • 

There was nothing particularly applicable to 
Gerard Esdaile's state of mind in the perform* 
ance of that evenings and yet the effect of the 
whole was to soften his heart, and subdue the 
evil and reckless spirit within him. 

He went to the theatre full of jealous des- 
peration ; bitter revenge and undutiful indiff- 
erence to his poor father's blighted hopes, and 
miserable disappointment — but by degrees he 
felt the ^^duU, cold stone within him melt;" pity 
took the place of jealous wrath — pity for him- 
self, pity for Jeannetta, pity for all who love. 
It seemed to him as if indeed ^* the course of 
true love never did run smooth." 

As if his, envied rival himself, would one day 
perhaps find the fruit he had snatched from his 
parched lips turn to ashes on his own. As if 
Jeannetta's darkly fringed lids were weighed 
with unshed tears, and as if there must be a 
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bitter retribation (which in his altered mood he 
would fain avert from that beauteous and 
beloved head) for her, who could so readily 
turn from the friend and companion of her 
childhood, one who had loved her before he 
knew what love meant, and shared, for so 
many years, her every joy and every woe, to 
lavish all the tenderness he would have died to 
vrin on a stranger, unknown to her a few weeks 
back I unknown now as far as all worth knowing 
goes — feelings, principles, former life and pre- 
sent habits I bom her foe, and what was more im- 
portant still, as he believed the foe of her faith. 
One who was either, like most foreigners, (pro- 
fessing Catholicism,) a scoffer and a free-thinker, 
Deist if not Atheist at heart, or a bigot who 
would lead her from light into darkness, and use 
his influence over her heart to endanger her 
soul! 

" Ah no,'* he thought, while tears of pity, 
for her, rose to his eyes, she will, she must 
repent so rash, so cruel a choice. But I, I will 
L 5 
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not rebel against the Great Disposer of events,' 
nor at the first trial of my faith prove myself 
wanting ; I will not sacrifice my dear, devoted 
father, and all his hopes, to a vain and fickle 
girl— .poor Jeannetta I one day she may wish 
she had not spurned sq great a love as mine ! 



** Oh Love I what is it, in this world of ours, 

That makes it fatal to be loved— ah, why 

With cypress branches hast thou wreath'd thy bowers. 

And made thy best interpreter... a sigh, 

As those who dote on odours, pluck the flowers 

And place upon their breasts, but place to die ; 

So the frail beings we would, fondly cherish, 

Are laid within our bosoms but to perish.** 



*^ Rosalie/' he whispered, as he gave her 
his arm, to lead her to the carriage. ^^ Dear 
Rosalie I sweet sister of my heart 1 a change 
has come over the spirit of my dream. You 
have pre vailed ...I go at once back to Oxford... 
I will not sacrifice my father, my pcQspiects,! 
(alas, my prospects I) I should say, his hopes,- 
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and your esteem-^in a paltry impatience of a 
first disappointment, or a base revenge over 
one, who never ^ave me reason to think she 
loved me, but as a friend, whatever wild Hope 
and youthful Vanity may have led me to believe I 
...I go, dear Rosalie I no longer hopeless, mad- 
dened, but sobered and subdued; you shall 
hear from me ; for I shall never forget your 
sweet, your sublime sympathy! God grant 
JeauDOtta may have chosen wisely — though my 
heart misgives me sadly,. ..for me, life lias 
lost its charm I but perhaps I can still be useful, 
though not happy, and 

** To bear, is to conquer our fate/* 

So saying, he kissed Rosalie's hand with 
great emotion, assisted her into the carriage, 
and was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



THE BARON 



To poor Bosiilie, the petit souper that followed 
the play, was tedious and wearisome in the 
extreme. Her thoughts were with poor Gerard 
Esdaile, on his long, cold, lonely journey, with 
no con)panions but his blighted hopes, his fears 
of exposure and disgrace, his jealous anguish, 
and his disappointed love. 

Kosalie felt almost angry with Jeannetta, 
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for the comparatiye indifference with which 
she heard that Gerard waa gone. Jeannettay 
liflteningy with a new and thrilling ecstasyy to 
the whispered tale of passion, to which her 
heart so wildly responded, was far too much 
engrossed by the Present, to think of the quiet 
Fast, spent so calmly with poor 6erard-*or the 
desolate future which awaited him •• .the love 
we do not share, and cannot reciprocate, seems 
so unreal— we have little or no faith in it*- 
and that is, perhaps, one reason, why the Un- 
loving, however wildly cherished, always seem 
to act sO cold and merciless a part by the Un- 
loved. But Rosalie, while she bitterly decides, 
in Jeannetta^s case, that love is a very selfish 
passion, is not aware that she is herself a living 
proof of her own assertion. But for her own 
devoted, though unrequited love for Gerard, 
could she have shewn such impatience of Hy- 
acinthe de Saint Felixes half-suppressed sighs, 
(jsoupirs etouffh, as the French call them,) the 
melancholy gaze of large blue eyes, moistened 
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with tears, and fixed bo despairingly on her I 
Could she have been so vexed with her mother, 
for listening with flattered vanity to the Capt- 
taine's fulsome praises, when the son of her 
adoption had left them in danger and despair 1 
would she, but for the very influence she 
blamed in others, have pettishly made her 
excuses, and retired for the night with her aunt 
Jenny, when her sister and the Count settled to 
a lesson in English, which the former proposed 
to give her lover, who already knew something 
of the language*— and when Mrs. Orde under- 
took to teach the Capitaine, who knew nothing 
of it, to pronounce the letters of the Al- 
phabet. 

So entirely, indeed, were Jeannetta and her 
mother engrossed, the one by her first love, 
the other by her last flirtation, that two o'clock 
struck, before they retired to their apartments 
— and during all that time, not one word had 
they exchanged about the grand event of the 
evening-*the recognition of Violet WoodviUe, 
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in the beautiful and gifted ** JuUet'' of the 
stage. However, the next mornings at their 
late breakfast, Boealie, much out of humour 
at the proceedings of the previous evening, 
commented, rather bitterly, on the indifference 
shewn to both their former friends, Gerard and 
Violet. 

With regard to Gerard some twinges of con- 
science might be traced in Mrs. Orde's amiable 
face, but Jeannetta, now, heart and soul devoted 
to the Count, was angry at the intimation, 
that another had ventured to aspire to her love. 
It seemed to her excited fancy almost an insult 
to Montfaucon, almost treason to herself! 

On the subject of Violet, she was more 
rationaL 

'* I have been thinking of that sweet, gifted, 
impassioned Juliet," she said, ('* afellow feeling 
makes us wondrous kind"), ** and I propose, 
that we find out her abode and call on her." 

Mrs. Orde looked aghast, and even Kosalie 
seemed staggered. 
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** Why, my dear I" said Mrs. Orde, who was 
of the half-measure and temporising school, 
** I cannot quite approve of that.««now that 
she is an actress. ..and before we know what 
induced her to leave her home, and how she has 
passed her time in the interval T' 

*^ Oh," said Jeannetta, ** the Juliet of last 
night must be all that is pure and good, and 
noble 1" 

** She seems so indeed," said Rosalie, *^ and 
if she prove so, 1 do not see that her being an 
actress (supposing necessity compels her to 
exert her talents for her support), need induce 
us to withdraw our favour from one we have 
loved so long and so well ! . What I propose is, 
that we write to her, and give her an oppor- 
tunity of explaining all the recent past, and if 
to our satisfaction, we can then show her any 
attentions which our own hearts may prompt, 
and which may comfort and support hers.** 

" You can write if you will, dear Rosalie,'' 
said Jeannetta. *^ But i would not for worlds 
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wound poor Violet in her present new and 
anxious position by anything that her seDsitive 
heart could construe into a doubt«..Mamma I 
know thinks and feels as I do on all points^ and 
I am sure she will on this. • .suspicion forms no 
part of her generous nature, nor I hope of 
mine.'* 

** A moderate degree of caution, sister, is 
not suspicion,'' replied Koealie, (a little nettled 
by the inuendo), " and since you draw it from 
me, I must say to both dear mamma and you, 
(to mamma with all duty and deference,) and to 
you, Jeaanetta, in all kindness, (but as a neces- 
sary hint,) that there is often more of rashness 
than of generosity, more of weakness than of 
charity in allowing oneself to be drawn into 
sudden intimacies with those who, without any 
satisfactory introduction, or any sort of 
guarantee for their respectability, may turn 
out the very reverse of what they represent 
themselves— and whom, (after associating with 
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them almost as brothers, one may find it neces- 
sary to cut even as acquaintances P 

*^ If/' said Jeannetta, (pale with indignation, 
trembling with excitement, and her dark eyes 
flashing through their tears). *^ If by that 
cowardly and paltry inuendo, Rosalie, you 
mean any attack on — I will not say the 
* respectability *, (I scorn the huckster epithet ) 
but the nobility, the greatness, the honour of 
the Count de Montfaucon — ^let me tell you, 
sister, your causeless enmity only increases my 
admiration, my esteem, my reverence for that 
distinguished nobleman. — That he isallhe pror 
fesses to be, and more, is amply guaranteed to 
me, not by a lisping introduction, a bow and a 
simper, from some idler who has met him in an 
assembly of fools, but by every noble senti- 
ment he utters.. .every change of his aristo- 
cratic counteQance..«every movement of his 
thorough-bred person. ..added to this, he was 
introduced to me by a deed, which I should have 
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thought would have secured him my sister's good 
will, as it has done my dear mamma's...the 
rescue of my life at the risk of his own I...I say 
nothing of my own internal conviction, that he 
is one of the first of men ; but, of course, that 
has some weight with myself in the matter, 
and since, Sosalie, you seem, at present, to 
doubt his claims on your attention and respect, 
perhaps you will own he has some right to both, 
when I tell you, that he is the object of my 
first and passionate lovc.the acknowledged 
lord of my heart and of my destiny. ..my 
all but affianced lover...my future husband!" 

As Jeanne tta spoke with sparkling eyes, 
flushing cheek, and all a young girl's beautiful 
pride and faith in the object of her love — 
Rosalie grew very pale— tears filled her eyes, 
and throwing herself on her knees beside her 
sister, who sate in an arm-chair, erect and 
stately as a queen, she sobbed : — 

^^ Oh, Jeannetta! recal those dreadful words; 
Ue is not, he cannot, already, be your affianced 
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lover. If he has proposed, dearesti do not, I 
implore yoa, do not accept him, till we have 
made some enquiries concerning him.. .mamma, 
dear mamma, do advise, entreat, insist ! You 
said you would ask our aunt Beachamp 
about these foreigners. . it is too dreadful to 
think of, Jeannetta giving her warm, trusting 
heart, to one of whom we know nothing, but 
that he has a handsome person, a plausible 
tongue, and a commanding manner. Think, 
dearest mother, he is a Boman Catholic T 

^^ I am not so sure of that,"' said Jeannetta 
— '^ he smiled with as much contempt as you 
would, Kosalie, when some one mentioned the 
* Miraculous Virgins,' and the relics of St. 
Anthony 1" 

^*Then he is an atheist. ..a free-thinker... a 
hypocrite r* 

'* Nay, why not a Protestant ?" 

** Because he proclaims himself a Romanist, 
even while privately sneering at all, he publicly 
professes to believe.*' 
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'' He was born, baptized, and bred a So- 
manist, it is true," said Jeaanetta, ** and 
perhaps a Montfaucon may not chooae to be 
pointed at, in his own country, as the first 
renegade of that great race — but I am quite 
satisfied he thinks as I do — and I am not at all 
sure, 80 truly great and truly noble is he — that, 
when we are married, I ^may not have the 
unspeakable pride and pleasure of converting 
him publicly, as well as privately." 

" When you are married — oh, sister I whom 
I have loved from the cradle," sobbed Bosalie, 
burying her face in Jeannetta^s lap. ** Oh, 
be not so rash ! Think what bad, what cruel, 
what faithless husbands these foreigners are — 
remember Mademoiselle De La Koee's dreadful 
account, of the way in which her father used 
to beat and outrage her lovely, gentle mother 
— think what a brute Monsieur Le Z^ephyr, with 
all his fine and finnikin ways, was said to be 
to his poor little wife.. .think how Henrietta 
Trevor came back from her wretched home in 
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Paris — first ran away with that handsome 
wretch, Latour, and then ran away from him 
— all bruises, scars, and even scratches ; her 
fortUDC all spent ; her very jewels and clothes 
gone ; her child dead ; and preferring her 
harsh, sea*captain of a father, whom she had 
offended, and the step-mother who hated her, 
to the brutal insolence, profligacy, and tyranny, 
of the man to whom she had sacrificed every- 
thing." 

^' Kosalie,*' said Jeannetta, " I hear you 
out, because I know all you say springs from 
affection, however unjust and blind that affec- 
tion may make you; but no one, dearest, would 
ever marry Frenchman or Englishman, if the 
wickedness of some husbands were to be visited 
on all." 

" No 1" said Mrs. Orde, who had been weep- 
ing during Bosalie's passionate appeal, because 
to some people, it is so much easier to weep, 
than to advise or to act. " No, I think with 
Jeannetta, that we have every reason to believe 
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the Count to be all he professes^ and every 
way worthy of her love and acceptance, but I 
think with you, darling Rosalie, that it would 
be right, before matters go too far, to make all 
proper inquiries, and for this purpose, (if you 
will give me my desk,) I will write at once 
to Lady Beauchamp.'* 

" Nothing Lady Beauchanip can say, can at 
all affect me or my determination, mamma,'* 
said Jeannetta. ^' She will of course be mad 
with rage and envy, and perhaps invent a 
thousand calumnies in the hopes of preventing 
my eclipsing her daughters." 

'' But sister I granting that the Count de 
Montfaucon is all he appears to be, and I own 
him noble-looking, elegant, aristocratic, intel- 
lectual, all you can wish to believe him ; how 
do you account for his great intimacy with that 
little, forward, ill-bred puppy The Baron, and 
that bold, pushing, impertinent parvenu of a 
Capitaine Crevecoeur.'* 

'^ Bosalie I are you mad," cried Mrs. Orde, 
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'^ bold I pushing! impertinent parvenu I what 
that frank, brave^ military, delightful creature, 
full of wit, good humour, candour and bon- 
hommie. If I needed any assurance of the 
Count's respectability, it would be amply 
supplied by the friendship and intimacy of that 
brave, open-hearted soldier, and with regard to 
the Baron, I must say child, I think you stand 
in your own light, for Crevecoeur tells me he 
is of the Grande Noblesse, an only son, idol* 
ized by his parents who are millionaires, and 
better than all, desperately in love with ^ La 
petite Rosalie,** 

'* Impertinent upstarts I both of them," 
said Kosalie, excessively indignant at the pre- 
sumption of both, ''and much do I fear we may 
all live to repent, most bitterly, of an introduc- 
tion-'' 

'' Which saved my life I" said Jeannetta. 

''To make it miserable,'' sobbed Kosalie, 
" but here they come armed with bouquets and 
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tornettes of bon-bons. Well sister, about 
Violet, shall I write to her ?" 

'^Not for me, after The Count is gone, I 
shall call." 

*' Perhaps you will ask his advice on the 
point, my love,*' said Mrs* Orde. 

*^ No mamma, I may request his company, 
but I always mean to act for myself, married 
or single." 

** As long as you can !" said Bosalie, darting 
out at the back drawing-room door as the 
visitors tapped at the front one. Bosalie, still 
in tears, retired to the apartment of Miss J^iny 
Macpherson, who, when she had heard her 
account of the cause of her grief, in the true 
style of Job's comforters, exclaimed : 

<' Greet on bairn, greet on ; I doot na' ye've 
cause eneugh, and will hae' mair. When ance 
Mon gets a footing in n happy hame, a ^ peace 
and comfort, and confidence is dean gane amang 
the weak, wilfu', vain women folkP— *fra'saxteen 
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to eaxty, it's a* the same. Flottery on ane side I 
Vonity on the ither and foUy on baitb ; greet 
<>n, ye've cause eneugh, for if I mistake na', 
it's mair than a sister's youthfu' modness, ye've 
to fear; a mither*s yonity is stranger stilly ye'Il 
hae not only a French britber^ lassie, but a 
French father to lord it o'er you." 

Little comforted by this prophecy; Bosalie 
retired to her room^ which she persisted in 
keeping, with the excuse, not a false one either^ 
of a severe headache, although a beautiful 
bouquet and a glittering cornette of bon-bons, 
were brought up by Phosbe with a thousand 
compliments, condolences and entreaties for a 
few minutes of her divine company from the 
beaux below. 

This iTtomiii^ call (during which Mrs. Orde 
and Jeannetta indulged the Captain and tbe 
Count with a lesson in English) extended till 
dusk. Le Baron amusedhimself with writing 
the air and words of a song called ' Blonde 
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aux yeux bkus, composi par le Baron Hyacinthe 
de Saint Felix et didie, a Mademoiselle Rosalie 
Orde: 

About balf an hour before the dinner time, 
Rosalie, from her window, saw the Captain and 
the BaroD hand her mother and sister into the 
carriage, and, with the gay assurance of privi- 
leged suitors, spring in after them. 

The Baron stole slowly and sadly away on 
foot, glancing up at Rosalie's window with a 
meek and tearful smile, but curses in his false 
heart, and on his whiskered lips. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



FOREIGN ALUANCSe. 



Whatever the Coant de Montfaucon thought 
of Jeannetta*8 scheme of visitiiig and patron- 
ising the young actress, be took good care to 
agree to her wishes in the most graceful and 
cordial manner possible. 

An English lover of his rank, woidd possibly 
have protested against such a step, and a lovers' 
quarrel would of course have ensued. English 
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loTers are said to be more unmanageable than 
English hasbands, probably because no 
English bride elect, will condescend to the 
system of coaxing and wheedling, which we 
grieve to see English wives too prone to 
practise — and to which few Englishmen can 
offer much availaUe resistance. Frenchmen 
on the contrary, once married have no such 
amiable weakness. Frenchwomen are aware of 
this fact, and seldom try to Obtain anything 
(likely to be refused,) except by a coup de main, 
a coup deforce^ or a tour ctadreite — that is to 
say by a surprise, by decision, or by cunning 
As to * affianced lovers,' in France, (among the 
higher classes), there is no such thing. 

A French girl never refuses the man her 
fftther proposes to her, nor a Frenchman the 
bride his interest suggests. 

One of the most endearing and romantic 
elements of society — courtship— love-making 
— attachment, or what you will, is thus quite 
cut out— An engagement is like any other mer- 
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cantile transaction, a mariaffe de convenances 
like any other bargain. The loves of the pore 
of heart, the young, the free, whether secret 
or admitted — hopeful or hopeless, haye a sweet 
alluring interest both for the parties themselves, 
and for all who detect the presence of the 
ever self-betraying Deity — Love! But in 
France no one has the pleasure of watching a 
pair of young lovers ; no sooner is a demoiselle 
h marier home from her convent, than she is 
affianced, and secluded during the brief interval 
between her betrothal and her nuptials. There 
are some advantages, certainly, in this matter- 
of-fact system of human barter. Long engage- 
ments, with iheir countless evils, are unknown. 
The rosy dawn, the dreary eve, and dark, dark 
night of passion are alike strangers to the 
single women in France. There is no pas- 
sionate devotion by degrees fading on one 
side at least, (generally the lover's) into indif- 
ference, and finally freezing and hardening 
into dislike— a brief idolatry is not succeeded 
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by a monotonous disenchantment — a total 
estrangement L. .Those if ho have been all the 
.world to each other, do not become as thorough 
strangers as if they had never shed tear for 
tear, never given smile for smile, never sat 
hand in hand in moon^lit jasmine bower, or by 
the dear and soothing twilight of a parlor fire- 
side, during the winter hour before dinner, so 
wearisome to others, so exquisite to them I 
No — in France the hastily affianced marry 
fortbwithwith ; though there is often little 
love, perhaps even no preference, indeed, they 
often seem to think with Mrs. Malaprop, that 
* as both love and hate wear off in marriage, 
it may be well to begin with a little hate' — or 
at least some distaste on one side or both. 

Still the coldest married pair can never be 
the complete nothing- to each other, that we see 
the i^armest /av^« daily becoming... The union 
of interests, of hopes, of prospects.. .the great 
and solemn tie that children form. .^the interest 
that every human creature must take in any 
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Other human creotaredomestioated withitoelf... 
these in the lowest yigw of mamnge make it 
impossible OTon for those who quarrel, who 
almost hate each other, and finally part, ever 
quite to snap the chain, ever to feel quite free 
in spirit...whateTer they may seem in conduct, 
ever to find that total oblivion of the past) 
which lovers so constantly attain* 

No, if the unmarried in France taste none 
of the wild and romantic delights of love, they 
have none of the miseries of desertion, the 
mortification, the anguish of estfangement—^a 
loving bride is almost unknown, but a forlorn, 
heart-broken old maid is almost equally so—as 
a race there are no spinsters in France — an old 
maid is as rare a sight, therCi as a dead donkey 
is said to be with us. 

So far both sides seem equally balanced, 
and the two systems have much, both for and 
against them — Would that Truth and Justice 
permitted us to draw the veil here I^^but those 
who look a little deeper into these things and 
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trace effects to their causes, will inBist that 
though 80 far the balance is pretty even, there 
18 one solemn and terrible fact confirmed by all 
experience, which makes the system of Marriages 
de Convenances one most dangerous and dis- 
astrous to the morals of a land. Love will not 
be cheated of his own — and, once driven from 
his lawful home the hearts of the young and 
the single, he revenges himself by working bis 
wildest will in the bosoms of the married! 
Wherever the system of loveless and interested 
marriages prevails — id est, (and it is a remark- 
able coincidence,) wherever the pure doctrines 
of the reformed religion are not established — 
namely, throughout Prance, Italy, and Spain, 
there is scarcely a young married woman who 
does not love some one else far better than she 
loves her husband, and scarcely a married man 
who however cold, captious, and even brutal 
in his own house, is not a devoted, endearing, 
attentive cavalier in s )me other I And so it 
will ever be where Love's public altars are 
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desecrated and deserted — where young men and 
maids do not blushingly but proudly flock, with 
the snowy wreaths of virgin tenderness, he, 
great Level for he " will be lord of all " — will 
have his private shrine in every foreign home — 
where with conecioas shame, and trembling guilt, 
the passion-flower is twined round the brows of 
his votaries' altars — thence, of course, must spring 
domestic treachery — distrust, deceit, jealousy, 
and estrangement — ^and, therefore, though the 
single may suffer in many instances from the 
freedom of intercourse and the facilities for 
courtship in this dear isle, the country is not 
demoralised, nor a curse brought upon its sons 
and daughters by the foreicrn system to which 
the evils of our own are a slight in comparisoa 
as a Fault, when weighed in the balance with 
a Crime ! 

Foreigners, however, in courting English 
ladies generally contrive to blend the, to them, 
novel delights of an English Love- Match and it« 
happy, romantic Courtship, with the solid ad* 
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vantages, and complete independence of a 
French Marriage de Convenances. 

Our English girls are generally either so 
beautiful, so pretty, or so blooming, compared 
to the salloW'Complezioned, and harsh- featured 
women of other lands -^they have generally so 
many accomplishments, and so much latent 
talent, are at once so loving and so loveable, 
and have mostly portions which however small 
they may seem in wealthy England, still when 
the pounds are multiplied into Francs, or 
French *' livres,^^ sound so imposing, and are 
so important to their poverty-sticken suitors, 
that it is not wonderful if Love and Interest 
go for a time hand in hand, and till Evil exam- 
ple*. .National influence...ConBtitutional incon* 
stanc}^, and the absence of real principle and 
purity of heart prevail, all seems to go smoothly 

« 

enough in these Foreign alliances. 

But however happily they begin, they seldom 
end well ** Beauty soon grows familiar to the 
lover," more so still to the husband— difference 
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of religion, of habits, of tofltes, become pain- 
fully apparent, when custom gradually with* 
draws passion's rosy veil. Then how terrible 
to the^^ believing wife," to find in the nominal 
Bomanist, the scoffing Free-Thinker I to her 
to whom constancy of affection^ is as natural 
as purity of thought, to discern in the chosen 
of her heart systematic infidelity, and a 
profligacy so unblushing, as scarcely even to 
seek a disguise. Then will she find what it 
really is^ to have wedded an alien in birth and 
in religion ; a foreigner in habits, customs^ 
tastes, and feelingSi then had she.her happy 
girlhood back again, and her election yet to 
make, would; she choose so lightly? Would 
a foreign grace or a hollow accomplishment, 
weigh in her mind against a sterling virtue or 
a firm principle? would she be so easily 
captivated by interested flattery, and turn with 
such distaste from afiPectionate truth. ..would 
she prefer a graceful waltzer, an accomplished 
troubadour, to a man of deep research, or 
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valuable information? a flashy, (often as- 
sumedy) title, to the quiet dignity of an English 
gentleman, and some half-ruined Chateau in 
the country, and half-furniBhed *^ flat of a 
** Palazzo " or an ** Hotel,^^ to some English 
home, which, whether Hall or cottage, is sure 
to be replete with comfort, and the temple of 
cleanliness and order. 

All these reflections occurred to Rosalie, as 
she sate in a bergere, during her mother^s and 
sister's absence, in the now deserted drawing- 
room, gazing into the red embers of the 
expiring fire. For the ladies, with their pupils, 
had been too much engrossed, to attend to any 
flame less subtle than that of Cupid. But 
Jeannetta I to her the prospect so gloomy to 
Rosalie, (as she gazed upon it for her sister, 
through the eye of reason,) was bathed in a 
sunny mist, and rich with ** the purple light of 
love." 

Gerard Esdaile had ever shewn both to 
Rosalie and Jeannetta a brother's attention 
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and tendfmess, but with the pride and reserve 
of a young Englishman, who had never told 
his love, whatever difference his heart made 
between the sisters, his manner betrayed little 
or none. 

This was the first time then, that Jeannetta 
had experienced the thousand flattering, en- 
dearing, and even intoxicating attentions, of 
a devoted and acknowledged lover. 

To woman it is like sudden sovereignty, to 
find herself all at once raised to despotic 
power, over the heart of him, to whom, rather 
than be nothing, she would be a slave, and 
of whose very soul she finds herself the em- 
press. 

Every hour of a life hitherto, (like all 
human lives,) made up of some joy, some 
sorrow, and much ennui, much anxiety, and 
much regret ; every hour, I say, is now full 
to an overflow, generally of the blissful Pre- 
sent, if not of enchanting and minute re- 
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trospectSy of recent and pure delights, or 
boundless anticipations of coming rapture. 

And thus it was now with Jeannetta...no 
marvel then, with her entire faith in him she 
loved 50 wildly. •• no marvel, if Bosalie's cau- 
tious doubts, and forebodings, were received, 
almost, as a loyal heart would receive treason- 
able suggestionef, from some lips hitherto dear 
and sacred. • .with Jeannetta, it wad now that 
sweet sluijjber of the spirit, necessary to the 
full enjoyment of love's young dream ...what 
shall the waking be ? 

However delightful love may be, to those un- 
der his immediate influence, he is often a very in- 
convenient, selfish, blundering little fellow, in 
the opinion of every one else. Naturally, Yrs. 
Orde had not half the tact, the delicacy, and 
line feeling of Jeannetta, but yet it was Mrs. 
Orde, who first remembered how very embar- 
rassing it would be to poor Violet, that the 
first meeting between herself and her old 
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friebdsj should take place in the presence of 
two foreign gentlemen. 

When she did mention her misgivings on the 
subject, which was just as the carriage drove 
up to Violet's door, all wondered it had not 
struck them before. 

The Count withdrew with many a sigh, and 
lingering glance, fully returned by Jeannetta, 
and many a softly whispered adieu. 

The Captain who was at an age when love be- 
comes rather a comic than a tragic deity, play- 
fully kissed his hand, and exclaimed '* Au revoir 
Mesdames /" 
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CHAPTER XXL 



THB DEBUTANTE. 



If any doubts had existed in the more matter- 
of-fact and experienced mind gf Mrs. Orde, as 
to Yiolet^s right to Jeannetta's delighted re- 
cognition and entire trust, thej vanished at 
once when the little maid of all-work shewed 
them abruptly into the small dingy-room of the 
Debutante* 

Seated before her frugal meal^ a handful of 
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of fire 10 the grate — her repast poor almost to 
penury — Violet having mastered her part and 
prepared her costume, was strengthening her 
mind against all temptations, and purifying her 
heart against the influence of vanity and am- 
bition by the earnest perusal of a book, which 
Mrs. Crde recognised, at once, as a Bible she 
had presented her with. 

So wrapt was Violet's attention in her devo- 
tionsy that she did not hear the door open, and 
the girl had retired, and Mrs. Orde and her 
daughter had taken a deliberate survey of Violet, 
before she looked up, and recognising them with 
a cry of delight and joy, rushed into their 
arms. 

Violet not yet attired, for her part, was dressed 
in one of the simple, pink, gingham dresses a la 
grecque; her habitual attire when first Mrs. 
Orde and her daughters had noticed her. Her 
golden hair^ not yet dressed for the character of 
Lady Constance in ^* King John," was neatly 
and classically braided behind her beautiful 
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ears, and fell in rich curls on her shoulders in 
the style of Canova'd Venus. Her complexion 
was very fair, almost pale, and her whole ap- 
pearance the perfection of maiden purity and 
neatness. 

All this which said nothing to the trusting 
and unsuspecting Jeannetta, spoke volumes to 
the woman of the world. She knew full well, 
that gay attire is, in such cases, the very livery 
of Sin, and that with woman the first temp- 
tation to err, and the first evidence of error is 
Dres8 1 

But the candid countenance, the ^* orient 
blush of quick surprise," and the April smiles 
and tears of Violet, her unaffected delight and 
her sweet confidence, (so unlike the shrinking 
shame or assumed effrontery of the " Fallen,^) 
not only rendered her dearer than ever to the 
impassioned Jeannetta^ but quite reinstated 
her in the affection and confidence of Mrs, 
Orde. 
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She volunteered k full and detailed account 
of all that had passed since she had left her 
home, all her motives, all her hopes, all her 
plans. She touched with a light and comic grace 
upon several little incidents connected with her 
new career, and seemed so much more sur- 
prised than elated by her success of the night 
before, so much more anxious, in spite of that 
success, than her visitors could have believed 
possible in one so beautiful and so gifted I In 
fact she so completely, though unconsciouely, 
captivated the mother and daughter, that Mrs. 
Orders dinner hour struck, and Violet's time for 
dressing came on, before thej thought of part- 
ing, And then only with many promises of meet- 
ing very soon and very often, and with a de- 
lightful sense in Violet's young bosom that she 
was not desolate, and a proud delight in Jean* 
netta's,(and even hermother*s) ib the power of 
comforting and supporting one so bewitching 
and so endearing. 
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*'And ob," cried Violet, as, after a last em* 
brace, she followed them to the head of the stairs, 
" do come to the theatre to*Dight — do come 
every night that I perform — only four times 
a week for two or three months. I shall act 
so mach better, and feel so much happier if I 
koow you are there. It will be like having 
three guardian angels at hand. And tell 
Bosaliehoir I long to embrace her I and to 
consult her about so many things I and do sit 
in the stage box, where I can distinguish your 
dear faces ; I shall think of thenif and ^ the eye 
of the stranger will haunt me.no more.' You 
will be there to*night? — oh, do say yesT... 

Jeannetta said ' yes ;' and Violet, fuU of joy 
and hope, returned to her room^ She rm to 
her window to see the last of these dear friends 
as tbey drove away, but hastily withdrew when 
she saw a fair, slight, but rather insolent- 
looking officer, intently watching her as she 
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waved her farewell to the Ordes ; and catching 
her eye he smiled^ a smile half condescension and 
half impertinence, and kissed his hand to 
her. 

There was nothing in the manner of doing 
this which at all took from its impudence- and 
audacity. It was a liberty taken with a pretty 
actress, not an attention respectfully and 
almost involuntarily paid to a beautiful 
woman. 

It mortified and alarmed poor Violet a good 
deal — particularly as when a cab came to her 
door, to take her to the theatre, the same young 
officer stood by, as it were ready to hand her 
in ; though it seemed bis insolent courage failed 
him, and he only stared and smiled in silence. 

And Violet, hastily looking out of the oppo- 
site window, to avoid his light, mocking eyes, 
encountered those of Colonel Pevensey and 
two other officers ; all of whom bowed, smiled, 
and kissed their white-gloved hands, and had 
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evidently been watching for the appearance of 
' the young actress.' 

As Violet with a deep blush and a look of 
offended dignity hastily drew back into the 
comer of her humble vehicle, she heard a light, 
mocking laugh, and those who uttered it so 
thoughtlessly, were not aware that it was 
responded to by tears of bitter mortification 
from the downcast eyes of the young and vir- 
tuous girl ! Yes, its cold mockery vibrated 
on memory's eai throughout the evening, and 
damped the buoyant spirit and poisoned the 
sweet and hopeful anticipations with which she 
would otherwise have received the animating 
welcome and the enthusiastic plaudits with 
which she was greeted I Yes, both on her 
first apppearance, repeatedly throughout her 
whole performance, and long and loudly at its 
close, when again the audience insisted on 
her coming before the curtain, and wreaths and 
bouquets were profusely showered at her feet— 
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the most brilliant and beautiful being from the 
ofBcers* box.. .and the nK>8t welcome far a 
white rose from BoeaUe Orde, and a fragrant 
bunch of violets from the imaginative and 
romantic Jeannetta. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 



THE SORROWS OF VIOLET. 



At an early hour the next day, and while the 
Ordes were still dawdling over their breakfast 
table, Violet was announced. 

Jeannetta had made her promise to call the 
very next day, and Mrs. Orde having also 
kindly pressed her to do so, Violet's great 
delicacy of feeling, opposed no barrier to her 
yielding tQ the warm and grateful impulses of 
her heart. 

VOL. I. N 
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The Ordes had been so much more recently 
than Violet in the neighbourhood of The Old 
Manor House, and of her uncle, that they had 
much to tell, which Violet longed and yet 
dreaded to learn. She was eager to know how 
her uncle and aunt had received the intelligence of 
her departure, and what construction they had 
put on her mysterious and questionable disap- 
pearance. 

It was an unspeakable comfort to her heart 
(although it brought tears to her eyes) to hear 
that they had so prudently concealed all anxiety, 
even when questioned and cross-questioned by 
Mrs. Orde on her visit to the * Old Squire* — 
added to this, although no caution of theirs 
could disguise the fact, that eome mystery hung 
over Violet's sudden disappearance, still it was 
generally understood that the confidence of her 
unele and aunt not only in her virtue but in her 
prudence wslb so great, that they felt quite sure 
the result would prove, that whatever Violet 
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had done was '' wisest, yirtuoosest, discreetest, 
bestJ' 

This was very grateful and very touching to 
the afiectionate heart of the young girl, and the 
tears it called forth were soft and balmy. • .not 
80 those she shed on hearing that it was 
currently reported in her native village, that 
her departure had driven her cousin Herbert 
into a state of moody dejection borderiog on 
madness, and had plunged her joyous and be- 
loved playfellow into a grief and despair which 
had induced him to quarrel furiously with his 
rival brother, and for the first time in his life, 
to act in direct disobedience to, and open de- 
fiance of, the father he had hitherto so loved and 
venerated, 

Alas I alas ! Here were sad reflections 

indeed I Here were bitter fruits of Violet's 

rash but well meant enterprise. To have 

brought disunion and discord into that home 

which had no comfort to boast of, but in the 
N 2 
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tender affection the holy union of all its mem-' 
here I Her poor uncle and aunt I the cold 
world denied them, on account of their povettj 
and eccentricitj, all the homage, attention 
and respect, to which their birth and their 
virtues 60 fully entitled them ; yet they did not 
not repine, for monarchs might have envied 
that poor primeval pair, their quiet, gentle, but 
undisputed sway, over their four good, gifted 
and stalwart sons. However the world might 
sneer, evade, ridicule and shun them, their sons 
never addressed them but in the language of 
affection and deference, always consulted, never 
disobeyed or disobliged them. The brothers 
loved -each other and clung together as aliens 
in a foreign land might do, who felt the truth 
of the motto V Union est la Force; and what 
are the poor of gentle birth in a wealthy neigh- 
bourhood, but aliens in a foreign land! and 
now Violet feels that she has taught the sons 
to disobey and to defy that good old man who 
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80 gloried In their obedienoe and deference; and 
the brothers who so loved and upheld, to loathe 
each other! 

Nor was this alL— -It was rumoured that on 
the first appearance of furious discord, ending 
even in personal conflict betv^een the rival 
brothers, 'the Old 'Squire,' had exerted an 
authority, which his youngest and secretly 
most beloved son had resisted — ^that a dispute 
bad arisen in consequence, between the youth 
and his parents, which had led to the rash 
boy's insisting on permission and aid to go 
in seiarch of Violet, and this being denied — 
he had set out on her track, penniless and 
alone ! 

Who could tell the miseries he might have 
c^ncounteredi might still be encountering ; so 
helpless. •• without money, without friends 
...unused to any useful or available mode of 
earning a livelihood! It was possible he 
might at that very moment be perish* 
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ing of want, or already have died of cold, of 
hunger, and despair I 

The Ordes had nothing in the way of com- 
fort to oppose to Violet's frantic alarm and deep 
distress, except a rumour, generally current 
and universally believed, that the poor young 
wanderer's fine and manly person had attracted 
the notice of a recruiting sergeant in a town 
some fifty mUes from his native viUage, and 
that under the influence of that strong, and 
irresistible argument, hunger, he had enlisted 

This, painful and degrading as it was in many 
points of view, was comfort compared to the 
dread of his wanting the common necessaries of 
life, and it seemed the more probable to Violet, 
because she knew that her youngest cousin 
had all an ardent youths passion for the military 
profession, and had only been deterred from 
adopting it, by the horror his father had of his 
doing so, except as a gentleman, an^. the im- 
possibility of effecting that^ when there was no 
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money for purchase, and no interest for obtain- 
ing a commission without. 

'' Even if it is so/' said Mrs. Orde, anxious 
to comfort Violet, ^' to my mind it is better 
and nobler far, in your young cousin, than re- 
maining at home like the others. • .living in 
dependence and idleness on parents so poor and 
helpless ; besides, Violet, you can do no good 
by making your eyes red, and your head ache, 
and unfitting yourself for the arduous profes- 
sion you have adopted." 

** No, indeed, Violet I Mamma is quite 
right,** cried Jeannetta. '* From what I have 
seen of your acting and its effect, I feel sure 
you may either make a large fortune as the 
best actress of the age, or a brilliant match as 
the most fascinating and lovely girl. • .then in 
either case if your cousin is unhappy as a 
soldier, you can buy him off. So cheer up, 
dearest Violet, and look and act your best, 
for I am going to coax mamma to take us again 
to the theatre to-night." 
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^* And far better, dear Yiol^," (said the 
less sanguine Rosalie), ^ far better than the 
dreams of an ambition, which may never be 
realised, is the certainty that you have, at any 
rate, an available talent, and that in spite of all 
the evil we hear of The Stage and its Actresses 
you have hit upon a dignified modesty of 
manner, which is the best protection from im- 
pertinence — added to which great comfort you 
have that of knowing how very false reports of 
all kinds generally are, and how very likely it 
is that long ere this your cousin has returned, 
dutiful and disgusted with the cold world, to 
his kind and forgiving parent^*" 

Violet, cheered by this sensible view of the 
)natter, dried her eyes, and having much to do, 
(both in studying her part, and preparing her 
costume,) for the life of an actress is a very 
laborious one, she took her leave, and hastened 
back to her lonely and miserable lodging.*, 
where the thought of her poor cousin would 
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haunt her, and where all she had heard, united 
to send her to the theatre with a sad heart, 
and. to make her almost wish she had never 
left her home. 



N 5 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



CUPBOABD LOTS. 



Things went on much as usual for some days 
••/' the distinguished foreigners" were aknost 
constantly with the OrdesI...the Count De 
Montfaucon was all but engaged to Jeannetta 
...the Captain Crevecoeur so devoted to Mrs. 
Orde^ that a proposal seemed certain, and none 
thought the lady would object to it. • .the Baron 
still played the part of the desptdring lover^ 
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still professing openly misery and devotion, and 
vowing inwardly triumph and revenge ! 

But Rosulie gave him very little oppor- 
tunity, of fixing his large, tearful, blue eyes, 
on her. Not only his love was odious to her, 
but she did not believe in it. So pretty and so 
pleasing as she was, she had no reason to doubt 
her power, to win a heart apparently so sus- 
ceptible as that of the fair young Baron« but 
yet she did doubt it, and as she told Miss 
Jenny whose society she now greatly affected 
— she despised him if his affection was as- 
sumed, and she hated him if it was real, so he 
had nothing to gain either way. Great were 
the mutual lamentations and forebodings of 
Bosalie and Miss Jenny, over the great inti- 
macy of these foreigners — the evident attach- 
ment and engagement, between the Count and 
Jeannetta, and the much more odious prospect 
of a match, between Mrs. Orde and Captain 
Crevecoeur. 

The one attachment had to Bosalie almost a 
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tragic interest. The parties were so young, so 
beautiful, evidently so devoted to each other, 
that Rosalie often gazed on them through her 
tears, as she remembered poor Gerard, and 
thought of their long experience of his vrorth, 
his settled principles, his sympathies in religion, 
habits, manners, customs — and then recalled 
all she knew, or had heard, of French hus- 
bands—of domestic life among those pro- 
fessing Papists, but practical atheists — of the 
little, the mere nothing, they knew of the 
man whom they had received as a brother, and 
who was, she feared, so soon to be in that re- 
lation to her. 

Yes, Bosalie*s eyes were often moist with 
tears, as she watched the entire absorption 
and passionate devotion of these lovers. But 
her mother's intimacy with the Captain did not 
affect to tears, it roused to anger, even while 
a certain sense of the ridiculous (connected 
with it,) often forced a smile, or even a laugh. 

Both the Captain and Mrs. Orde were 
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middle-agedi her mother something more— - 
both very stout, and though remarkably 
handsome and pleasing, of that style which 
has nothing romantic about it, to throw a 
halo round the countless absurdities of 
love. 

The * Capitaine,' too, not a man of much tact 
or very thorough- bred, presumed a good deal 
in the household, and even with Bosalie, on his 
influence over Mrs. Oide. It was understood, 
that though not quite of so ancient and exalted 
a birth as his young friends, the Baron and the 
Comte, he was of more than respectable birth, 
and that though his ^' papa and his mamma ** 
still lived, were very wealthy, and be their only 
heir, he had already inherited a large fortune 
from an uncle, which he announced openly, if 
he found a lady equally wealthy and willing to 
take him for better for worse should be forth- 
coming, in actual coin, for her satisfaction, 
before the marriage day was fixed. 
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This was a curious and premature way of 
managing matters; but foreigners, as Mrs. 
Orde said, are so odd, and if he had the money 
jn specie so much the better. She had yet to 
inform him, that the bulk of her property was 
a jointure, which she must resign should she ever 
marry again ; but she felt so sure of the Cap- 
tain's real love for herself^ that she had no doubt 
he would gladly marry her, even when by ac- 
cepting him she was reduced to a poor two- 
hundred a-year. 

V osalie had one hope left, and that was that 
the Captain, whom she decided in her own 
heart to be a mere fortune-hunter, would not 
consider two-hundred a-year a sufficient price for 
his showy person — that it might be some induce- 
ment she readily believed, but with her strong 
common sense, she felt sure he would think all 
the more lightly of it, because he fully believed 
that all Mrs. Orders present handsome income 
would be his own. As to his fortune in bags 
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of ready money she had no faith in it all, and 
was prejudiced enough to feel certain, and to 
assare Miss Jenny, who readily believed the 
prophecy, that if the bags were forthcoming at 
all, they would be filled either with counterfeit 
or borrowed monies. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE CONFIDENCE OF TRUE LOTE. 



To Jeannetta, the bigh-spirited; the iodepen- 
dent, the devoted, it mattered very little what 
was Lady Beauohamp's reply to her mother's 
many anxious queries about the Count and his 
friends — any disparaging^ or even questionable 
remark about her lover, the impassioned girl 
was fore-resolved to attribute solely to envy 
and ill-wilL 



I 
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Not BO Mrs. Orde, she was neither capable 
of the same faith in one object, or of the same 
independence of spirit and defiance of the 
world. 

It was with great anxiety she expected, and 
with much trepidation that she received a long 
delayed but voluminous reply from Lady Beau- 
champ. She had quite resolved not to sanction 
a positive engagement until she was perfectly 
satisfied of the Count's req>ectabiiity, his for- 
tune, his birth, and his character; like most 
rather weak, kind-hearted people, she was very 
fond of ^' half-measures," and did not see of how 
little use it was to keep her daughter's hand 
disengaged if she allowed her to become bound 
heart and soul to such a man as Gon2alve de 
Montfaucon ! 

Then too, with regard to herself, although 
she felt a little shy about owning to the sister 
of her first husband, that she meditated .taking 
a second, (that second a foreigner, five yean 
at least her junior,) and though she did not 
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suppose that the * Capitaine Crevecear ' was 
of sufficient importance to be known and iden- 
tified as easily as the noble Count or Baron 
might be, still she was anxious to be assured 
of his respectability and by being so, of that of 
associates, since it was not likely that two 
' noblemen ' would be on such intimate terms 
with him, were he not all he professed, and 
appeared to be. 

An extract from Lady Beauchamp's letter 
will best explain the nature of Mrs. Orde's 
enquiries, and how she had suffered her own 
conquest to peep out, in spite of a sort of 
shame in broaching such a subject to her sister- 
in-law. Vanity getting the better of delicacy, 
as that coarsest of female failings is sure to do, 
where it is undirected by the timidity of youth 
or great natural tact I 

After several pages filled with her own 
sorrows, losses and disappointments. The 
€|8trangement and ingratitude of her daughters, 
and the avarice and insolence of her sons-in- 
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law. Lady Beauchamp md, **I sboold have 
written long ago, but that I have only just 
received Augusta's cold and unsatisfactory 
answer to my pressing and minute eni] nines 
about the reputed aspirant to my dear niece's 
favor, the Count de Montfaucon. 

She merely says, 

*' * I should very much doubt there being any- 
thing serious in the attentions of the Count de 
Montfaucon to our dear Jeannetta. He is 
one of the proudest and most exclusive of the 
* ancienne noblesse ' of France, and hb mother was 
a Spaniard of even royal lineage I His indi- 
vidual character is, (I hear,) singularly proud 
and reserved. He is eminently handsome, in 
a style inherited from his mother, dark, stately 
and scomfuL His fortune is large, his position 
brilliant. I hear nothing against him but his 
extreme hauteur and eccentricity, and that his 
father and some of his relations were so peculiar 
in some things as to have been suspected of a 
touch of insanity. 
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'* Still the proadest beauty in France would 
glory in such an alliance^ and therefore dear 
mamma, I think he can only be amusing him- 
self a little with the credulity of our ' Country 
Cousin/ whom it would be well to put on her 
guard I hear the Count Gonzalve de Mont- 
f aucon has spent the last two or three years in 
travelling, and that some family misfortunes 
have seriously affected his health and spirits ; 
the Baron de Saint Felix and the Captain 
CrevecGSur are not known to the party who 
has given me this information ; but I should 
say the intimacy of the haughty Count was a 
sufficient guarantee for their being every way 
desirable as acquaintances. That my dear 
aunt will have to receive them in any other 
capacity, I, for one must beg moat obstinately 
to doubt, at the same time I shall be very curi- 
ous to hear how this extraordinary affiiir pro- 
gresses, and beg you to give me the earliest 
information on the subject — ^the Marquis being 
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equally curious with mjeelf about it, and I may 
add more than equally increduloua.'* 

** So much/' continued Lady Beauchamp, 
" for my daughter's information on the point 
in question ; of course as all beautiful young 
women are rivals, (cousins more especially so) 
she is no fair judge of the power of those at* 
tractions with which it would seem from your 
letter, you are certain Jeannetta has secured 
this brilliant match. I am so deeply interested 
in my niece's welfare, and so anxious to pro- 
mote whatever may tend to her happiness and 
advaocement in life, that I think of asking you 
to receive me for a week or two after the 20th 
instant. I am, as you know, dearest sister, 
much more a woman of this naughty, plotting 
every-day world than your sweet, simple, 
countryfied self. ^ 

" I think my penetration, tact, and unenvia-* 
ble experience of the wickedness and wiles of 
men, may be of great service to my sweet, 
unsophisticated nieces at this crisis. 
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*' I laughed heartily at your funny intima- 
tion of your own conquest. I dare eay the 
wealthy Captain you speak of> has himself an 
eye to one of the girls, and is wooing the 
mother for the sake of the daughter. If he 
were some poor, penniless refugee he might 
think even your own poor two hundred a year, 
(to which a second marriage would reduce you) 
a compensation for disparity of age, and other 
drawbacks, but so rich, so handsome, six years, 
at least, your junior, and in such society as his 
intimacy with the Count de Montfaucon 
announces him to be, it is too absurd to sup- 
pose he would give you the triumph of reject- 
ing him. — Of course I do not pay my poor 
departed brother so poor a compliment as to 
suppose you would ever give him a successor ; 
nor have I any right to rank my sister so far 
below myself, (as I must do) were I to believe 
she would do what no temptation has ever in- 
duced me to do — namely, to prove false to the 
Dead, and to give a step-father to the children 
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of that Saint in HeaveDi mj first and only 
lover... 

Much more there was in this false and in- 
flated strain ; and violent and deep were the 
emotions with which Jeannetta and her mother 
perused and reperused the spiteful and hypocri- 
tical epistle. 

'' She must not, she shall not come here, 
dearest mamma. Her sole object is to break 
off my engagement with the Count, to ruin my 
prospect8,to destroy my happiness I.. .Her envy, 
jealousy, and malignant ill-will are apparent 
in every line of that odious letter, and the 
venomous spite of my cousin is not less remark- 
able. There is but one comfcrt contained in 
that detestable epistle, and that extends only 
to you and Bosalie, for I am proud to say I 
needed it not, my faith in him being boundless 
and' entire ; but to you and my doubting, 
anxious nster, it Biust be delightful to learn 
who much greater even than he chose to repre- 
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sent himself is yoar Jeannetta^s intended. I 
hope now, dearest mother, you will no longer 
object to the solemn and recognised betrothal, 
the pride of man is ever urging. I only wish 
that Rosalie could be persuaded not to stand so 
obstinately in her own light, but at least to 
tolerate the attention, and see if she cannot 
return the devoted attachment of one, who to a 
thousand excellences, adds that greatest of 
proofs that he is every way admirable.. .the 
being my Gonzalve's chosen friend I** 

Bosalie, who had been present during the 
perusal of her aunt's letter, and who had 
learnt, with mingled feelings, how great and 
desirable a match for her sister, was the man 
she had bo doubted and feared, only shook her 
head. 

^* Sister," she said, " I ought to congratulate 
you — I am sure your happiness, your welfare, 
your advancement, are a thousand tunes dearer 
to me than my own ; it seems all is better than 
your most sanguine hopes could have foretoM 
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»«,why, oh I why does my heart sink withia 
me!...why will the tears well forth, and the 
words of congratulation die upon my lips?... 
why cannot I believe, that this, the most 
devoted of Lovers, will be to yoa, as I pray 
God he may, he best and truest of Husbands. 
Oh ! sister,* she added, bursting into tears. 
'* Great, rich, noble, as it seems he is, how 
much rather would I see you the wife of poor 
Gerard Esdaile, than the Countess of this 
stranger — Gerard, who has loved you from the 
cradle, whose faith, whose birth, whose habits 
are akin to yours...who would not take you to 
a distant land, perhaps to neglect and to ill- 
treat you, but fix you in a sweet home close 
to us... and love and honour you, as none but 
pious Englishmen can love and honour their 
wives.. .ah, sister I he may not rival the Count 
as a LoYER, but as a Husband, oh, may you 
never regret him for yourself, as passionately 
as I do for you 1" 

" Bosalie," said Jeannetta, touched by her 

TOfi. I. o 
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Bister's deep emotloD, eyen while offended for 
her loyer. ** Rosalie, this i^ the last time I can 
hear one word in disparagenaent of him, to 
whoDQ I am about formally to pledge my faith 
...I have no doubt that my noble Gonzalve 
will fulfil as a Husband, all that his devotion as 
a LoTER gives me a right to expects In these 
matters, sister, as you yourself fully prove, 
the heart of woman is her only umpire...! see 
not with your eyes, I judge not with your 
judgment, nor you with mine.^.else you would 
smile on the Baron de Saint Felix.. .and add 
the only link wanting, as my Gonzalve says, 
to the charm of his own happiness, that of 
seeing his friend happy too. But, no ! your 
heart is as untouched by the Baron, as mine is 
by our own good Gerard.. .and since you set 
me the example of prophesying, I will tell 
you, dear Bosalie, that my affection for you, 
like yours for me, seems gifted with a sort of 
second s]ght...and I believe the time will 
come^ (and that shortly too,) when Gerard 
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Eddftile will discover, what^ I fancy, with all 
the devotion to me, which you attribute to 
him, he has (more than once,) suspected, how 
much more lovely, loving, and loveible, is 
the gentle blonde^ than tfie stern, (and to him, 
cold-hearted) brunette] When this doei 
come to pass, I only hope, that settled down 
for life, in a country villnge, conOned to the 
dull) monotonous routine, of English rustic 
life; shut out from all intellectual and courtly 
pleasures, you may not find the un impassioned 
LovKB, degenerate into the surly, faults-finding 
HusBAXD, and bitterly regret, in your dull and 
dreary career, the brilliant destiny which 
awaited [you, and which you rejected, as the 
Baroness De Saint Felix." 

During Jeunnetta's impassioned appeal 
Ilo:<alie changed colour more than once ; until 
it was so plainly put to her by her sister she 
was not aware how much of Love and Hope 
was mixed, with the thought of Gerard, in her 
own heart. 

o 2 
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She tried to laugh off the allusion-— de- 
clared that there was no life like a single life I 
quoted Miss Jenny^ and hastily retreated to her 
own room. 

When she was gone Jeancetta, too full at 
that moment of her own prospects to dwell 
long even on Bosalie^s, said to her mother : 

^* Dearest mamma, we must meet cunning 

with cunning, and daring with dariDg— -we 

must plot ard counterplot, and defeat my 

aunt's plan — luckily she has told us what day 

to expect her — before that day, dearest, we 

must have left Brighton. It wants still ten 

days of the SOth., by that time let us be settled 

in London. You say you are resolved I shall 

enjoy one season with you and Bosalie before 

I marry, and I own I am so perfectly and 

intensely happy with Gonzalve as a Lover that 

I am in no unreasonable hurry to convert him 

into a Husband, particularly as I fear the day 

that unites me to him will sever me from you 

and Rosalie. London is now (they say) full to 
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an overflow — The first drawing-room will be 
held a fortnight hence.. .Let us be presented 
then^ and do not answer Aunt Beauchamp's 
letter for a few days, when we can tell her that 
our approaching arrival in London will prevent 
our receiving her here. In London we can 
easily avoid any dangerous degree of intimacy 
with her — Her own engagements^ and ours, 
the privilege of denying oneselfj and the count- 
less attractions the public places offer to such 
mere rustics as Lady Beauchanap coasiders us, 
all these things will be safe-guards there ; 
but here nothing would avail. Once in the 
house there is no knowing where her envy and 
malignity would stop. So do^ dearest mamma^ 
in a case, which so nearly concerns my happi- 
ness, let me have a voice, and on the 19th. let 
us be in London— a sure way of preventing 
her being here on the 20 th.'' 

«• Well, dearest," said Mrs. Orde, *' you 
know I can never refuse you anything, and 
though I own I do not like to seem inhospitable 
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to your aunt, yet that cannot weigh in the 
balance, if you really think she is bent on de- 
priving you of the brilliant alliance, which so 
completely eclipses her own daughters* much 
vaunted matches." 

^* Of that I have not a doubt, dearest 
mamma. So it is agreed; en the 19tb. we go to 
London, and now," she added, with a bright 
blush, ^^ Gonzalve and his English lesson await 
me, so farewell, dearest and best of mothers I 
J dare say you will not be down for some little 
time." 

And perhaps with a hopct that such might be 
the case, the beautiful and triuiiiphant 
^Jianc4e^* hurried down stairs. 

" A few niinutes," thought Mrs. Orde, 
^' even Lady Beanchamp would not deny to 
engaged lovers, but a long tite-^-tite no wise 
mother would permit, I believe, as my sister- 
in-law says — ^ half the best matches in the 
world are broken off through too familiar ad 
intercourse ; but reserve on the part of the 
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bride elect and watchful chaperonage oa that 
of her friends, never did anything but increade 
a Lover^a ardour^ and make him hasten, as much 
as possible, the time when none can intrude, 
none interfere T I dare say Jeannetta is 
quite right about her aunt's envy and evil 
designs against her brilliant establishment, but 
if I mistake not she is equally so against mine ; 
and with all her devotion to the ^ Dead,' (greater 
it would seem than to the ' Living,') for she was 
not a very good wife, I fancy if Captain 
Crevecoeur's fine person and property could 
be wheedled away from me. Lady Beauchamp 
would not let the memory of my poor brother- 
in-law stand in the way. Ah. well! I believe 
if ever a man really loved, Crevecoeur loves 
me I and as it is pretty certain both my girls 
will marry and leave me desolate and alone, 
why should I let a romantic scruple stand in 
the way of securing a brave protector and an 
accomplished, intellectual companion for life ; 
one, too, whose fortune will more than double 
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what I shall lose bj forming a second marriage. 
Jeannetta of course vrill live principally abroad. 
My heart owns in secret that she is its darling. 
If I marry Crevecoeur, I cnn settle near her ; 
and it is Rosalie's own fault if she does not 
smile on the Baron de Saint Felix, and form 
one of a happy trio. Wonderful indeed that 
after so many years of obstinate widowhood^ 
des^jising even in thought all second ties, I 
should be so easily won by this captivating 
Crevecoeur. But what he says so naively is 
very true, we are not too old to marry, but we 
are too old to remain single any longer; and so 
I really think that 1 shall bring him to the 
point, and marry as soon as I see my two dear 
girls comfortably provided for.'* 



» ' - — ■" — — — "■ ~~~ ' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



A NEW CONQUBST* 



The impression made by Jeannetta on Colonel 
Pevensey had not passed, away as rapidly ad 
that fastidious oonnoisseur in female charms 
had possibly anticipated. He had met her 
frequently since the evening of Violet's dibut^ 
walking, driving, and, better still, on horse-^ 
back— «a situation peculiarly calculated to show 
her off to the greatest advantage. 
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Devoted as she was, heart and soul to her 
lover the Count de Montfaucon, the great, (and 
as he himself usually found them,) the irresisti- 
bte attractions of Colonel Pevensey not only 
failed to excite her admiration, but even escaped 
her notice. 

This extraordinary indifference, not merely 
to his remarkable appearance but to his evident 
admiration, piqued the noble Colonel out of 
much of his nonchalance. He could not believe 
that any woman could remain indifferent if he 
deigned to exert himself to please. She might 
think it madness to indulge in any penchant 
for one apparently so uoattainable. She might 
look upon a passion for him, as the sighing of the 
moth for the star, but surely nothing but oppor- 
tunity on his part could be wanting ; he had only 
to make her understand that she would not love 
guite in vain ; and of course she, like so 
many, many others, as fair, and of far loftier 
birth and fortune would be proud to be per- 
mitted to adore him. That foreigner, it was 
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true was ever by her side, but if he. Colonel 
Pevensej chose to distinguish her, what chance 
bad *a beggarly Frenchman' against the 
Honourable Colonel Pevensey, heir to an Earl- 
dom, with so many annual thousands and the 
finest person, and one of the most brilliant 
positions in England. It was too absurd I — no 
he must get.introduced — encourage her, dance, 
flirt, talk with her, and if she confirmed on 
acquaintance the impression she had made at 
first sights if she did not ^* bore him" was not 
over-fond or over-forward, (when her first shy- 
ness wore off) — ^if he found her at all piquante, 
in fact if there was any excitement in the 
pursuit, there was no knowing where the chase 
might end. Perhaps after all at the altar, but 
he could not tell ; he could scarcely even take 
the trouble, in that stage of the affair to ask 
himself how it was to end. But at any rate < 
he was interested by her beauty, piqued by her 
indifference, and a little^ a very little in* love. 
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just enough to make him anxious to see her^ 
and determined to be introduced to her. 

Now in Colonel Peveneey's regiment there 
was a certain Captain Symons, a man bom and 
bred a toad j^ and who had contrived^ bj flattery 
and assiduity, to make himself very agreeable 
and even necessary to the indolent and haughty 
ColoneL Him, Colonel Pevensey forthwith 
consulted, and Captain Symons who was him- 
self a man of pleasure and gallantry, and 
passionately devoted to the fair sex, advised 
that the officers of the — Dragoons with 
their noble Colonel at their head should give a 
ball to the ladies at Brighton ; and that Colonel 
Pevensey and himself should pay Mrs. Orde 
and her lovely daughters the rare and flattering 
compliment of calling upon them and begging 
them to fix the day that would best suit their 
convenience, and insure their presence. 

*• Bravo, bravo, Symons! *pon my word 
you're a capital fellow. * The grand Napoleon 
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of the realms of flattery^ — why their heads will 
be quite turned* It's a compliment I never 
paid Duchess or Countess.'^ 

No Colonel^ because all the ladies of rank 
are pulling caps for you, without your troubling 
yourself. It's only these people who have never 
seen the inside of Buckingham Palace, or even 
polked at Almacks, that know not what it is 
to receive a second look from Colonel Pevensey ; 
with them, you must lay it in pretty thick, 
but what matter if, after all, you find them not 
worth the trouble of courting, let them drop 
suddenly ; what a smash it will be from the 
summit of your notice, and the world's envy, 
into the slough of desyond and the mire of con- 
tempt and ridicule I I care not which, for my 
part, all that concerns me is to see you, dear 
Colonel, even a little amused," and tears of 
plausibility stood in Captain Symons' light 
and prominent grey eyes. 

Well, Symons, you're a good fellow, and I'll 
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take your advice. Come^ we'll oall on these 
beauties, and I'll drive you in my phaeton ; I 
must just step and bee my darlings, aad you 
go and order the carriage, there's a good 
fellow-" 

So saying the Colonel lounged away to the 
apartments of his children. But all coldness 
and nonchalance vanished when he found him- 
self in the tight embrace of his noble boy and 
bis lovely little girl. 

It was the hour of recreation ; the children 
were just going out on their Shetland ponies^- 
The boy, noble, handsome, with his father's 
perfect features, and his mother's delicate 
bloom, chesnut hair i(^ abundant curls, and 
large dark eyes, and the little Clarissa with 
her long golden ringlets hanging below her 
waist, violet eyes, and a face and form of fault* 
less beauty. 

Eager as they had been before their father's 
entrance, to set out on an excursion long 
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planned and eagerly anticipated^ all other 
pleasures were merged in the far greater one 
of seeing him. 

The boy pulled him down into an arm-chur, 
that he might hug him at his ease; and 
little Claris;ja« climbing on a sjtool behind him, 
threw her arms round his neck and kissed the 
back of his head over and over again. 

** Off, boy — you stifle me I My pet Clari, 
you are strangliog poor papal.. .down, boy! 
...down, MarmadukeI...one would think you 
had Qot seen me for an age I" 

'^ It seems an age, dear papa/' said the noble 
boy. ^* Whed are you going to ride with us 
again ?" he asked. ''It's very shabby of you 
to break your promise." 

'* Come DOW, come now, papa," said Clarissa 
— " do, there's a sweet pet. Come, if you 
will, I'll give you my new wax doll that Lady 
Burleigh sent me — with ej^es that open and 
shut, and a tongue that moves about I" 
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** NonseDse, Clari ; what could papa do witii 
your doll? No-^if he will come I'll lend him 
mj new whip ; and I'll let him spin my new 
top I** said the boy. 

^' Ohy you most come with us, papa,*' cried 
both at once, hugging and clinging to 
him. 

*' No, no-— not to-day, dears P said the 
father, delighted with their fondness — ** not to- 
day, for I have busineis of importance.** 

'^ How I hate business," said the little girL 
** What use is it, papa?" 

" Nonsense,*' said the boy. "You are 
only a silly little girl ; but every gentleman 
has business to see to — I have." 

" Oh, I dare say ! And what, pray ?" 
*^ Why, it is my business to see Ponto fed ; 
and to keep my knife sharpened ; and not to 
let any boy bigger than cousin Charley bully him ; 
and to take care of you, miss," he added, 
drawing himself up. *^ And it's my business 
to take old nurse her half-crown a week," 
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he added; ''and to feed thecanarj; and to 
water your geranium, Miss Clari !" 

'* And it's mine, then, to be always running 
about and waiting upon you, sir," laughed 
the little girl. ^' But what id papa's business, 
that he cannot come with us over the downs, 
as he promised so long ago'?' 

** Nothing," thought the papa, *• a bit more 
important in reality, than feeding Ponto, or 
watering a geranium. — An idle flirtation, which 
may end in giving a worthless step-mother to 
these priceless treasures. But Captain Symons 
and the pheton are at the door." And fondly 
embracing all his darlings, and renewing an 
old promise to take them to the play very soon, 
the fond father tore himself away, sprang 
into the phadton, and drove to Mrs. Orde's 
abode. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



LOVE WITHOUT HOPE. 



When Colonel Pevensey and Captain Symons 
were ushered into the drawing-room of Mrs. 
Orders house, they were a little ** taken aback," 
to use a nautical expression, to find Mrs. Orde 
herself, - busily engaged in teaching English, 
to the rather questionable, but very showy* 
^' Capitaine Crevecoenr." Jeannetta, sitting 
on a sofa apart, reading Byron with the Count 
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De MontfauooD — the Baron De Saint Felix, 
10 a sulky fit by himself, copying music, and 
Rosalie engaged in earnest conversation, with 
the beautiful young actress, Violet Woodville, 
whom the officers instantly recognized, and 
who, her bonnet and shawl thrown aside, and 
one arm round Bosalie's waist, seemed quite 
at home, and perfectly at her ease with the 
Ordes. 

But if Yiolet was at ease with the kind old 
friends of former times, that ease seemed to 
vanish indeed, when the eye of Colonel Pe- 
vensey was fixed in haughty beauty upon her, so 
Cold, so proud, and yet so arresting! and 
when she ielt, rather than saw, that she was 
the object of an insolent, half-tender, half- 
defying stare, from the man she most loathed 
on earth, Captain Symons. 

With the graceful ease of high -breeding. 
Colonel Pevensey soon explained to Mrs. Orde 
and her daughters, bis flattering mission ; and 
having politely extended his invitation to the 
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gentlemen of the party, the foreignerg (ever 
ready to respond to politeness,) entered into 
conversation, and the whole party became ani- 
mated. Jeannetta, charmed with Colonel Peven- 
sey, for at once inviting her intended, exerted 
herself to please him ; Captain CrevecoBur was 
amusing and lively, though rather too forward, 
boasting, and boisterous, for our English notions, 
particularly those of such a thorough-bred man 
as Colonel Pevensey...the Baron De Saint 
Felix, was melancholy, gentle, and reserved, 
but very grateful and winning I Mrs. Orde 
(highly flattered by so pointed an attention, 
from so distinguished a personage,) accepted 
the invitation with delight, and named for the 
ball, the latest day her approaching departure 
permitted — ^Bosalie, delighted to find herself 
once more in the company of Englishmen, was 
all life, mirth, and grace — Violet alone sate 
silent and apart, conscious, almost for the first 
time, that she bad chosen a profession, which, 
ttoless dignified by the most public and complete 
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fiuccedi?9 on the London boards, quite excluded 
its members from general society ! poor Violet ; 
at the very time that she made this discovery, 
and writhed under the impertinent, though 
passionate glances, of Captain Symons, her 
heart made another fraught with anguish, mor- 
tification, and despair. Yes I as Violet stole a 
glance at Colonel Fevensey, and saw his beau- 
tiful eyes fixed in respectful admiration on the 
stately Jeannetta, she felt that, for such a 
glance from those eyes, she would gladly die I 
— and her heart, awoke at once to all the deli- 
cious agony of passionate and hopeless love 
— and Violet knew, at the same moment, that 
the intoxicating poison she imbibed was Love... 
and that it was Love without Hope. 

The approaching ball engrossed much of the 
conversation, and of the thoughts of the Ordes 
and their admirers. Jeannetta it is true only 
looked upon it as a new scene in which to enjoy 
the happiness and triumph of her Gonzalve's 
devotion. Mrs. Orde was pleased at the thought 
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of again figuring at a ball with an ail-but 
acknowledged lover, and an ail-but affianced 
suitor. Rosalie anticipated a sort of pleasure 
in showing the ** Baron" her decided pre- 
ference for her own countrymen, and poor 
Violet, who of course had no invitation to join 
the festive throng, indulged a mournful and 
morbid delight in discussing, with Rosalie and 
Jeannetta, all the particulars of the fSte, be- 
cause it constantly introduced the name it 
thrilled her very heart to hear, that of her 
soul's secret idol, the magnificent, the stately 
Colonel Pevensey. 

It was about this time that the marked at- 
tentions to Jeannetta of that most fascinating 
and reputedly irresistible of men, began to 
excite feelings of uneasiness and jealousy in the 
Count de Montfaucon, and to make him press 
for a speedy termination of the an^ruitjh of 
suspense, by an immediate, and in some degree, 
private marriage. 

This, however, Mrs. Orde opposed so de- 
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terminateljy and with such appeals to the love, 
duty, and gratitude of her favourite daughter, 
that Jeannetta, who had no wish herself to 
shorten the blissful season of courtship, bound 
herself by a promise to her mother, which no 
pravers or arguments of the Count's could 
induce her to violate. 

Though^ not by nature a coquette, she was 
not sorry to see, in the varying cheek and flash- 
ing ejes of her lover, his jealousy of her every 
glance, her every smile. She did feel a little 
elated when the mere appearance of Colonel 
Pevensey glancing up at her window, as he 
passed on horseback, could make a strongr, 
proud, reserved man like the Count tremble 
and turn pale. 

** Will it be thus a year hence ?" asked her 
anxious heart, " is it ever thus with the Hus- 
band, and if not, why so hasten to resign the 
enchanting devotion of the Lover?" 

Meanwhile Colonel Pevensey had called two 
or three times, and each time had become more 
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aodmore enamoured of the beautifulJeannettay 
who, while quite indifferent to his fascinations, 
took for the firdt time in her life a coquettish 
pride in showing that he was not so to hers. 
Her nonchalance rivetted his chain, and several 
circumstances conspired to make him seriouslj 
meditate, what Captain Symons (who foresaw 
the result) malignantly wished to bring about 
-«-a formal proposal ! 

Symons knew, with the instinct of one, who 
overlooks the game, that Jeannetta was engaged 
heart, soul, (and as he strongly suspected hand 
too) to the foreign Count ; but Symons was 
mean, envious, malignant, and longed to see 
the man he toadied, mortified I Sjmons had 
fallen desperately in love with poor Violet, a 
base and sensual passion, but still love the only 
real ardent and miserable one he had ever 
known. 



" He loved her with the accursed love 
Of his accursed race.*' 
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And he knew» for be had seen her at the 
Orders every time he had accompanied his 
Colonel there, he knew, bj her timid glances, 
her changeful cheek, her '* tremblings when met, 
and restlessness when left,** her start at the 
mention of Colonel Pevensey's name, and her 
deep blush if he addressed her, that she loved 
the unattainable and splendid Colonel with all 
a joung girl's €r8t, wild, and passionate tender- 
ness, and all the imaginative and bewildering 
enthusiasm, of the poetical temperament of 
genius. And genius that loves, however hope- 
lessly, cannot love in silence, it must pour its 
burning anguL^h into song, and fling the mourn- 
ful tributes at its idol's feet I 

Violet, under the doak of the strictest incog- 
nita began to find her only solace in confessing, 
in verse, the passion of her soul, in hymning 
the prtiises of her cold, unconscious idol, and 
in feeling that though their source was nn- 
known and unsuspected, her passionate tributes 

VOL. I. p 
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met the eye, perhapB reached the heart of him 
she so wildly worshipped. 

It was rapture to the f^UA and ^thuriastic 
.girl, to thinkj that hiahaad at least would touch 
the paper on which she poured her burning 
wordS}, to which she pressed her impaseioned 
kisses, and which she wore in her bosom, be- 
cause it was to go to hioL 

Now these verses were, in spite of their deep 
and earnest tenderness, fuU of all the delicate 
timidity of a young girPs heart They were 
tributes, a monarch might have been proud of 
receiving; proofs of a love the noblest, would 
have gloried in inspiring. 

Colonel Pevensey had quite taste and judg- 
^ment enough to appreciate their delicacy of 
. sentiment and their elegance of expression, and 
even he bad not so often inspired such enthu- 
siasm in such a heart and mindi — as not to 
feel a little elated by such a proof of his 
powe& 
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Captain Symona happened to be present, 
when the first of the beautiful, delicate and 
timid confessions of a love whose depth and 
purity every line revealed, was put into his 
Colonel's hand. 

As he read, with heightened color and dilated 
eye, Symons watched, with a cold, malignant 
scrutiny ; a scent the paper exhaled, instantly 
reminded him of that Violet Woodville habit- 
ually wore, and jealousy curdled his very heart's 
blood. 

Colonel Pevensey^ first impulse was to put 
up the letter, and say nothing ; but meeting 
^mons's mocking eye and hearing him say 
forthwith, ** a woman's hand by Jove, Colonel, 
smne enamoured milliner, or sentimental 
Abigail transcribing a valentine, or copying a 
sonnet out of the Lady's Magazbe?'' 

Colonel Pevensey was weak and vain enough 
to say, 

** Nay, these lines come from a lady, and a 
genius, or I am no judge of either. I know 

f 
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no one half clever enough to have indited 

« 

them ; but be she who she may, 1 am not a 
little proud of having inspired one so gifted T* 

As be spoke he handed them to Captain 
Symons, who felt an instant and strong convic- 
tion that they came from Violet; but forth- 
with adroitly contrived to instil into ColoDel 
Pevensey's mind a notion that Jeannetta was 
their authoress. 

This idea was peculiarly agreeable to Colonel 
Pevensey, whose amour propre had been not a 
little wounded, at the apparent indifference and 
nonchalance of the only woman in whom he 
felt any interest, or whom he was at all 
anxious to captivate. 

For the sake of having this pleasing impres- 
sion confirmed he constantly shewed to Captain 
Symons all the exquisite and touching efiusions 
of the same gifted and enamoured being ; and 
by his subtle arguments and welcome persua- 
sions was not only induced seriously to contem- 
plate proposing to Jeannetta, but prevented 
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attaching the elightest interest or importance 
to the timid glances and ever varying hues of 
Violet's eloquent cheek. 

Colonel Pevensey^ in his sublime conscious- 
ness of his own irresistible power, backed by 
the wily hints and inneudoes of Captain Sy- 
mons, had almost made up his mind to entrance 
his enamoured correspondent by a soft confes- 
sion, and possibly even a bewildering hint of 
the astounding possibility of a proposal ! 

The approaching ball he considered to be a 
good opportunity of increasing his influence 
and her adoration ; and he was sufficiently in 
love to feel a flutter at the heart as he thought 
of the coming ball, which no festival, however 
brilliant or aristocratic had for many years 
caused in this ** admired of all beholders.*' 

While the officers were exhausting their 
ingenuity and their resources, to make this ball 
the delight of all the Invited and the envy of 
all the Excluded, the ladies were doing the same 
with regard to their dresses. Nothing could 
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suypaas the elegance of matronly splendour 
prepared for Mrs. Orde, or the brilliant fresh- 
ness of the white baU-dresses and wreaths, 
(ejEECtly alike,) in which the sisters were to 
appear at their first public ball. 

Poor Violet, as she beheld the dresses when 
first they issued from the ' wicker idols' the 
olgects of so much mysterious worship among 
the fair, and such dread among their husbands, 
her eyes slowly filled with tears, ior she remem« 
bered before whom Jeannetta would shine in 
(he exquisite array she helped her to try on^ 
and thought, too, that but for her own choice 
of :a profession she might have shared the 
delights of such a ball, for Mrs. Orde would 
not have scrupled to ohaperone the unknown 
Violet Woodville, though of course to offer to 
introduce the actress was impossible. 

It was the very night before the ball, the 
(adies ^and their lovers were practising polkas 
tiahes a deux-tems. VLud schottiches, and Violet, 
pot that ni^hft engaged at the theatre^ was 
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playing for their benefit tdl the newest airs — 
when a carriage drove up t« the door^ a loud 
rat-tat-tat, shook the street door and thundered 
through the house — the ladies panting, disen- 
gaged themselves from their partners' arms — 
Jeannetta's prophetic heart foretold what the 
next moment revealed — ^the door was thrown 
open, and to the annoyance, the surprise, and 
dismay of all the ladies — with affected security 
of welcome, and assumed tenderness and joy, 
rushed in the dreaded, disliked, and unwel- 
come Lady Beauchamp I 
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